Saturday Heview 10.4.90 


the National 
England Wants CONSERVATISM 


OUR WARMEST CONGRATULATIONS to Germany and Italy, 

the sanest and most splendidly organised countries in the world to-day. : 
Their close rapprochement and settlement with Austria make for Peace. 
Mussolini and Hitler put their countries FIRST. They are true MEN, 
not internationalists like the leaders in another country which shall be nameless. 


TF FRENCHMEN who love their country were WISE—they would invite 
Hitler to come to France to put France in order and destroy Bolshevism. 


This would remove the menace of War in Europe and England 
would then have breathing time to build up her defences whieh 
have been so shamefully neglected by this 
accursed National Government. 


Three months ago the “ Saturday Review” published these words: 


No happier event could happen than a pact between 
Germany, France, Italy, England and Japan. This 
would ensure the Peace of the World. 
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DEFENCE DEBATE 


THE ADMIRAL. 
THE AIR COMMODORE. 


Scene: A SERVICE CLUB. 


Characters: 


\ 


ApMiRAL: I am glad to see that we are withdrawing a number of our warships from the Medi- 
terranean now that sanctions are dead. ‘This is a good sign. But at the same time the 
Government is quite right not entirely to relax our naval precautions. 


CoMMODORE: Precautions? Don’t you mean risks? 


ApmiraL: Oh, I know you flying fellows think that any fleet is at your mercy, but what chance 
have you of hitting a battleship from 15,000 feet up in the air? 


Air ComMMopoRE: We don’t need to. A near miss, anywhere within fifty yards, would blow 
her plates in under water, smash her condenser system, and cripple her rudder. Even if 
she still floated she would be a helpless hulk. Besides, we should not stay at 15,000 feet. 
What chance would your flagship have against a squadron of ’planes diving down on you 
at 300 miles an hour, each with a load of bombs or torpedoes? 


ApMIRAL: My dear fellow, naval experts have studied this question of air attack and they’re quite 
satisfied we can meet it successfully. 


Air ComMopore: Indeed? Well, if there’s one authority that might be expected to support you, 
it’s ‘* Brassey’s Naval Annual.’’ Yet in this year’s edition I was reading just now that 


‘* He would be a rash naval commander who would venture any but his most heavily 
protected and fastest ships into the close proximity of shore-based aircraft.” 


Mid-Channel and mid-Mediterranean are no more than a few minutes’ flight for shore-based 
aircraft, Admiral. Safe though the Fleet may be in the open sea, it must return to narrow 
waters some time. 


ApmiraL: Well, your theories can only be tested by actual war. But there’s one claim you'll 
hardly dare to make. The Air Force is no good for convoying foodships. That’s Britain's 
most vital need, and the Navy has proved fully able to meet it. 


Arr CommMopore: There again your own authorities are against you. ‘‘ Brassey "’ says: 


‘* Merchant ships are almost completely at the mercy of attacking aircraft. . . . Nor 
does convoy appear to afford a solution, and it may be a positive disadvantage. In spite 
of defensive air-patrols, look-out ships, and ships with efficient A.A. armament in com- 
pany, it is not believed that a convoy could be properly defended.” 


: On the other hand, submarine attacks on convoys would be made much surer by the help 
of aircraft reconnaissance, 


No, Admiral, the greatest days of your great Service are over. In distant and deep 
waters, a thousand miles from any air-base, I do not deny that battleships may still be of 
immense importance to our national defence. But the next war will begin in the air, be 
fought in the air, and be decided in the air. Every pound spent on building ships until we 
have the strongest Air Force in the world is money wasted. 


ApmiraL: Rubbish, my dear fellow. You've been reading Lord Rothermere in the Daily Mal. 
What can newspapers know of these technical matters? 1 assure you that the Service 
experts are overwhelmingly of the contrary opinion. 


Arr Commopore: | have not the least doubt of that. | remember that when Lord Rothermere 
e predicted that the Italian Air Force would conquer Abyssinia in a single compaigning season, 
eS the military experts were also overwhelmingly against him. Yet he proved to be right, while 
a they were 100 per cent. wrong. He was the first to foresee the inevitable disaster that befel! 
ie the Abyssinians. 1! only hope that neglect of his warnings will not bring disaster to this 
= country as well. 
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M* WINSTON CHURCHILL, speaking at Birchington, Kent, on Friday, said : 


** After the General Election there was much talk about the expenditure of £300,000,000 
to put our defences in order. Actually, the supplementary estimates only amount to about 
£30,000,000 .... 


“SIR THOMAS INSKIP HAS SAID THAT WE HAVE NOW REACHED 
THE PLANNING STAGE IN OUR DEFENCE PROGRAMME. Germany had finished 
her planning stage three years ago, and her whole industry has long been adapted on an 
unexampled scale.” 


In view of THIS SHAMEFUL CONDITION OF AFFAIRS we think it 
right to reprint from “The Saturday Review” of 29th February, 1936, the 
vital facts of Lady Houston’s offer to the Nation: 


I CHALLENGE AND DEFY MR. BALDWIN TO 
CONTRADICT MY STATEMENT 


A week ago I made public an historic fact which I have kept unrevealed for four 
years. It was that as far back as 1932 a member of the Government told me that London 
was in peril from the air and asked me to make an offer to provide 40 aeroplanes. This 


I gladly made the offer, only to have it refused after a fo t’s delay, with 
contempt. Since then I have entreated the Government to give London adequate air 
defences and have twice repeated my offer to provide financial aid. 


The Government has done nothing. 


Only now, in 1936, is the lethargy which has left 8,000,000 people and the supplies 
of the Nation in jeopardy being discussed. A Government which knew four years ago that 
it had failed to protect the people and which has done nothing since has failed in its trust. 


Mealy-mouthed politicians may call that by some evasive name—but I call 
it TREACHERY. 


If the Government, if the Prime Minister, disputes my statement that four 
years ago he and his colleagues were frightened of foreign attack from the air, why 
does he not say so ? 


IF I AM WRONG, I CAN BE PROVED SO. BUT I AM NOT WRONG, I AM 
ONLY TOO TERRIBLY RIGHT. AND THE PRIME MINISTER KNOWS IT. 


He and Ramsay MacDonald between them have brought Britain into the 
greatest peril she has ever known. 


Inert in the face of grave danger ; silent when the people should have been told 
the truth ; weak, shiftless and treacherous to their trust, the Government stands con- 
demned in the eyes of every patriot. I defy them to find any reason which will excuse 
their shameful neglect to do their duty by the people. 


IT IS TIME THE PEOPLE THEY HAVE BETRAYED WOKE UP; IN AN 
EARLIER AGE SUCH MINISTERS WOULD HAVE BEEN IMPEACHED. 
Lucy Houston, 
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attention to special articles on foreign 


affairs in this issue—Sir Michael O’Dwyer deals with the Egyptian situation on pages 70 and 71; 


Sir Frederick O’Connor, in his article ‘‘ Lady Houston and Nepal,” 


on pages 74 and 75, gives a 


graphic picture of the Nepalese, stout-hearted warriors and friends of Britain; and on page 78, Mr. 


Robert Machray, just returned from Danzig, deals with the doom of the League of Nations. 


Danzig Dog-Fight 

Danzig: the storm clouds are blowing up over 
that stately ‘‘ Free City ’’ on the Baltic. 

Whose business is that? Well, the Danzigers, 
a stubborn sturdy folk. Also it is the concern of 
Poland who has control of Danzig’s foreign rela- 
tions and port dues. And of Germany, who once 
owned Danzig and now claims her back. 

Danzig is NOT our affair. If there is going to 
be a dog-fight over that bone, let the dogs who 
are interested do the fighting. We shall get 
nothing whichever way it goes, so why lose an 
eye or an ear, or a tail in that street fight ? 

Daily Express. 


* 


France, Britain Pool Gun Secret 


Britain’s War Office has an arrangement with 
the French Ministry of National Defence for the 
exchange of armament secrets which is almost 
identical with the agreements existing between 
France and her military allies Czecho-Slovakia and 
Soviet Russia. 

This revelation, made in the Chamber debate 
to-day by M. Henri de Kerillis, Conservative ex- 
airman deputy, and confirmed later by Air Minister 
Pierre Cot, caused military attachés in Paris 
embassies to cable their Governments in haste this 
afternoon. 


* 


Military Secrets 


M. Cot devoted a large part of his speech to 
reprimanding M. de Kerillis for betraying military 
secrets. He also insisted that exchange arrange- 
ments were available to all nations taking part in 
the collective security system. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


But, as more than one excited diplomat in the 
gallery pointed out later, the gun patterns dis- 
cussed were being communicated to three Powers 
only, Britain, Czecho-Slovakia and Soviet Russia. 
The motive forthe debate, the most dramatic 
since the election, was M. de Kerillis’s desire to 
protest against the delivery by M. Cot to Soviet 
Russia of a sample of France’s new secret 23mm. 
bore aeroplane cannon, invented by a Swiss engi- 
neer named Birkigt, and now being built for the 
French Government by the Hispano Works. 


For years,’ said M. de Kerillis, 


attempts 
have been made to build an aeroplane cannon firing 


a shell which will explode when in contact with the 


air around the enemy ’plane. 
attempt met with failure. 


““In 1932 the Hispano factories bought the 
Swiss licence of the Derliko factory. After two 
years of difficult research a gun was built which 
was adopted by the French Air Force. At the 
moment 250 such guns have been bought and 
built into machines. 


‘““ In 1935, when it was found that this gun no 
longer had any superiority over the corresponding 
German gun, the Hispano factory constructed a 
new gun with a 20mm. bore, and then yet another 


one with a 23mm. bore, which is at present being 
tested. 


Attempt after 
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Two Samples 

‘* Both new guns marked considerable progress 
over the old, since they fire 800 shots in a minute 
instead of 400 shots fired by the previous one. At 
the present moment only ten of the new guns are 
in existence. 

‘‘ Britain and Czecho-Slovakia have asked us 
for sample guns of the 20mm. bore. Soviet 
Russia has asked for one of the 23mm. 


LITVINOPF'S 
MOUTE- 


To plagiarise photography is not considered 
crime; 

We live in days when reading wanes, and 
pictures fill our time. 

An amateur acknowledges what many readers 
knew, 

This photograph was published in the 
Saturday Review.” 

Its articles are famously Phillippic in insisting 

On trouncing England’s enemies, if anywhere 
existing. 

Peace is paraded everywhere, East, West and 
North and South, 

Except the piece that Litvinoff provides per 
Eden's mouth. 

Lost leadership leaves England without pro- 
vident futurity, 


Cabinet complacent with collective 
insecurity. 

Its foreign policy proclaimed as nothing but 
a phrase, 

The foreign Press accentuates it as an English 
craze. 

So far my plaints predominate. Can | suggest 
a cure? 

| can and will in confidence, though but an 
amateur ; 


Whatever Lady Houston writes, all read and 
understand her, 

She has the gift to subjects sift with Picture 
Propaganda. 


‘“ The Minister of Air, it seems, is sending to 
Britain and Czecho-Slovakia a sample of the 
20mm. bore, but he has already delivered to Russia 
a sample of the superior 23mm. 

‘* The existence of the guns,’’ went on M. de 
Kerillis in a tense silence, ‘‘ is supposed to be a 
jealously-guarded military secret. Who informed 


Britain, Czecho-Slovakia and Russia that France 
had constructed these guns ?”’ 

But M. de Kerillis’s question was answered 
almost immediately by an ironic voice which cried 
‘** And who informed you ?” 

** Secret accords,’? M. de Kerillis continued, 
‘* exist between France and Russia.”’ 

Angrily M. Cot jumped up. ‘“‘ Secret accords 
do not exist between France and Russia,’’ he 
shouted. But M. de Kerillis went on unperturbed. 

‘* Proof that these accords do exist,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ is that Russian military missions are 
constantly coming to France.”’ 

M. Cot replied at once, 

‘* The question that we have got to decide,’’ he 
said, ** is whether we are going to apply to Soviet 
Russia the principle of technical collaboration 
which for my part I am resolved to apply to all 
States who, by signing mutual assistance pacts, 
show that they are ready to stand with us against 
the aggressor. 

‘* One of my predecessors in office had no hesi- 
tation in giving up its secret. No one reproached 
him for doing so. You say ‘ Wait for the day 
when war breaks out,’ but to perfect a technique 
may take a year or even two years. 

** We should have to wait all that time after the 
declaration of war to put our material into service 
if we took the advice of M. de Kerillis. 

‘* T do not accuse M. de Kerillis of treason, but 
I think that he should have thought of the reper- 
cussions which a debate of this kind may have 
abroad. 

When the vote was taken M. de Kerillis’s 
motion was rejected by 403 against 162 votes. 

D. Serton DELMER in the Daily Express. 
** 
* 
Sanctions Chickens 


We have imported this year 157,813,000 more 
eggs than in the first six months of last year from 
countries which normally send us so few that they 
are not separately listed in the Board of Trade 
returns. One of the countries not listed is 
Jugo-Slavia. Thus, in all probability, these extra 
eggs, five times as many as usual, came from 
Jugo-Slavia. 

This is the price that every chicken rearer and 
egg farmer in this country is paying for the 
sanctions against Italy. These eggs were taken 
from Jugo-Slavia to compensate that country for 
loss of trade with Italy. They were laid by 
sanctions chickens; collective security chickens; 
League of Nations chickens. 


Daily Express. 


** 
* 


Futile Course 

Not since the original Bolshevists, close on 
twenty years ago, proclaimed world-revolution as 
their enduring aim have the forces of the Left made 
such conspicuous and widespread progress as in 
the past six months, 
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Even in our own country Left Wing tendencies 
have asserted themselves in national policy. It 
was the Left Wing of the Conservative Party, for- 
saking the great traditions of their cause, which 
carried through the renunciation of British autho- 
rity in India, that threatens grave troubles both for 
us and for that vast Dependency in the immediate 
future. 

Similar elements, embodied in the League of 
Nations Union and other ill-informed and senti- 
mentalist organisations, have forced the Govern- 
ment, in timid apprehension for its own safety, to 
adopt a futile course of hostility towards Fascist 
Italy, and to take the direction of British policy 
from cosmopolitan committees of obscure foreign 
politicians at Geneva. 

Late, but with healthy resolution, British public 
opinion is asserting itself against these craven 
courses which lead to anarchy and confusion. The 
demand for vigorous national leadership is loud 


) 


and peremptory. There is a growing disposition 
to range this country by the side of a_ well- 
organised and resolute people like the Germans, 
who can be relied on to offer effective resistance to 
the forces of disruption and disorder under what- 
ever form they may manifest themselves. 


Here Lies Safety 

The close association in international affairs 
of two such mighty States as Great Britain and 
Germany would create a force that no aggressor 
would dare to challenge. Its authority would find 
expression not in wordy denunciations but in 
formidable military, naval, aerial, economic and 
financial strength. 


VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE in the Daily Mail. 


** 
* 


So Small 


*“ Good, but not nearly enough ”’ will be the 
verdict on the Supplementary Air, Navy, and 
Army Estimates which have just been laid before 
Parliament. Added to the estimates which have 
already been voted, they give a total of 
£187,638,000 appropriated for our national defences 
in the present year. 

That may seem an enormous sum. It is far 
from impressive when compared with what 
Germany is doing. According to figures which 
Mr. Churchill has given, and which have not been 


seriously challenged, in the last three years 
Germany has spent on her armaments the 
colossal amount of £1,500,000,000, of which about 
£600,000,000 was expended last year. 

This sum of £600,000,000 is more than three 
times the amount that Great Britain has voted so 
far this year. Yet the money spent on munitions 
in Germany goes twice, thrice, or even four times 
as far as money so spent here; and it is approxi- 
mately correct to say that Great Britain is really 
expending less than one-sixth of the German 
amount. 

The conclusion is painful but irresistible. In the 
vital matter of air strength Great Britain is still 
losing ground. Nor is she even now concentrating 
her principal effort on the air. For the Navy 
£81,000,000 is voted this year; for the Army 
£55,000,000 ; for the Air £50,700,000. Yet in this 
iron world of to-day a nation unable to hold its 
own in the air is doomed. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


The Effect of Sanctions 


Complete information regarding the effects of 
Sanctions on our own trade may not be forthcoming 
for years, since ruptured trade relations can only 
be re-established slowly, and business in some lines 
may be permanently diverted. 

But it is possible to estimate to some extent what 
we have lost already .... 

The sanctions period has been one of expanding 
business with other countries. 

This does not mean, however, that individual 
branches of commerce and industry have not 
suffered .... 

Italy, normally, provides a limited market for a 
variety of our industries, to one of which it is 
of vital importance—coal. Most of this came from 
the Welsh mines. Thus sanctions have proved 
yet another blow at the tragic valleys which have 
borne so many hard knocks in recent years... . 

From January to May in both 1934 and 1935 we 
shipped not far short of two million tons to Italy. 

In the first five months of this year the quantity 
was only 47,932 tons. 

In order to obtain coal Mussolini fixed up a 
barter arrangement with Germany. It has been 
expensive, as barter arrangements usually are, 
while the long land haul via Switzerland certainly 
means higher freight costs than shipment by 
sea from Cardiff. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that Italy, in its new-found enthusiasm for 
Germany, will continue to take coal supplies from 
the Ruhr. 

South Wales may in time regain a portion of the 
market, but for long it will be a shadow of its 
former self. ... 

Sanctions, which failed to save the Black 
Emperor, have hammered another row of nails 
into the coffin of the blackest of our depressed areas. 

Evening Standard. 
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| THE PEACEMAKERS 


e 
By Hamadryad 
Is 
S I hear the howls the happy Tyrolean 
i- Habitually employs 
y In hours of ease, and though they seem to me an 
n Unnecessary noise, 
Straight off the chest he sends them through the craggy 
Haunts of the lammergeyer, 
r Bidding the foreign tourist in the baggy 
. Plus fours to come on higher. 
y But not to-day. A fiercer exultation 
y Wings that reverberant note, 
is Than that which indicates the swift location 
is Of hare, of mountain goat. 
What makes the artless Austrian to maffick 
Alike on peak and plain ? 
Peace is declared ; the German tourist traffic 
Will soon be back again. 
No more in hate the Nazi and the Heimwehr 
of Shall mutually glare; 
g The strong arm boys that once upon a time were 
y Pulling each others’ hair, 
S Are friends again. The merry jodellers muster, 
The bands begin to play; 
t The parabellum’s parked ; the knuckleduster 
Is carefully laid away. 
S Not theirs to wonder what ulterior motive 
Herr Hitler has in view; 
il They would not strike a less ecstatic note if 
rt They knew—or thought they knew, 
Whether he’s out to pay back Pimpo Eden, 
a For that Pecksniffian note, 
S Or just engaged—and, I must say, succeedin’— 
. In getting France’s goat. 
d Tu felix Austria—now as always nubile, 
° You'll marry Deutschland yet ; 
. The very thought fills certain folks with blue bile, 
e But still, I'll make a bet, 
That no French screams, no mawkish British mewling, 
y No pale collective ghost, 
Can, from now on, stop Germany from ruling 
2 The European roast. 
n 


Stalin and Co. are rogues, and those who trust ’em err, 

But now they’re full of care, 

y Seeing in Germany a tougher customer 

y Than France and Britain were. 

e The Little Entente’s a flop, and Mussolini 

r Dreams of imperial sway, 

1 And though the Brenner isn’t what it’s been he 
Won’t have too much to say. 


' And what of Britain? No desire to jodel 
Fills us. A prey to care, 

The taxpayer, bowed already with his load, ’Il 
Soon have still more to bear. 

Of prosperous trade he still may hold the strong keys, 
But money is not all ; 

And in the world’s affairs, being ruled by donkeys, 
He cuts no ice at all. 
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Defend Our Rights igg 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


HE vital importance ot Egypt, including the 
Suez Canal, as an essential link in the chain 
of Empire communications, has never been 

seriously challenged. 

Unfortunately, the hesitations and vacillations 
of our policy, ever since we were forced to occupy 
the country in 1881 after suppressing Arabi’s 
rebellion, have rendered our position there one of 
increasing difficulty. This arises not so much from 
foreign Powers, who readily recognise our locus 
standi as long as we and the capitulations ensure 
fair treatment to their nationals in Egypt, as from 
the Egyptian Nationalists. 

Under the Cromer and Kitchener régimes our 
control extended to defence and finance, with the 
British experts advising Egyptian Ministers in the 
departments of Justice, Public Works, Irrigation, 
etc., and that system gave Egypt a degree of peace, 
progress and prosperity, such as she had never 
known before. 

The hostility of the then Khedive and his close 
association with our Turkish enemies on the out- 
break of the Great War, compelled us to set them 
aside, repudiate the nominal Turkish suzerainty 
and declare Egypt a British protectorate under a 
new and friendly Sultan. At the time annexa- 
tion would have been not unreasonable, and was 
in fact, expected and would have been welcomed 
by many Egyptians. 


UNIVERSAL PANACEA 


Then came President Wilson’s ill-fated dis- 
covery of self-determination as the panacea for a 
troubled and war-worn world. The Egyptian 
Nationalists, headed by Zaghlul Pasha, were quick 
to see how it could be made to serve their ambitions 
and at once started the cry of independence for 
Egypt. After some three years of the same 
wobbling and conflicting policies that led to the 
so-called Irish Treaty of 1921, the same Coalition 
Government, early in 1922, agreed to recognise 
the independence of Egypt, but subject to four 
all-important reservations to be defined and settled 
by subsequent negotiations : 

1. The maintenance of a British force adequate 

for the protection of the Canal and the 

security of Egypt against aggression. 
. The British responsibility for internal 
security. 

3. The protection of foreigners in Egypt. 

4. The Status of the Sudan. 

Obviously the wise course would have been to 
defer the declaration of independence till other re- 
strictions and qualifications of it had been agreed. 

Every attempt on our part to bring about a 
settlement of the four points in issue has been 
defeated by the intransigeance of the Wafd 
(extreme Nationalist) party, and even the com- 
plaisance of our Socialist Government in 1930 


failed before the extravagant Nationalist claims as 
regards the Sudan. It was fortunate that the 1930 
negotiations came to nougit, for both England and 
Egypt have now to face the realities of a completely 
new situation. 

To-day Egypt is more than ever dependent for 
her security on British armed support, while to 
Britain herself the protection of the Canal and the 
integrity of Egypt and the Sudan have assumed 
an even more vital importance. 


THE NEW TREATY 


Hence the negotiations for a treaty of friendship 
and alliance have now (since March last) been 
resumed in a more favourable atmosphere. 

The problem is to find a synthesis which 
will satisfy the reasonable Egyptian desire 
for internal independence without imperilling 
vital interests common alike to Egypt and 
England. The negotiations between the dele- 
gates on both sides have so far advanced 
that the British High Commissioner has been 
able to visit London and return to Egypt 
with a final statement of British policy on the 
matters in issue. No official communiqué has vet 
appeared, but from the organs of the Press which 
somehow prepare the ground for official declara- 
tions on grave and delicate questions it would 
appear :— 

1. As regards the Army in Egypt.—Our 
Government is willing to concede the Egyptian 
claims for the withdrawal of British troops from 
Cairo to some place in the desert east of the Canal; 
General Headquarters to remain in Cairo; Alex- 
andria Fort, or part of it, to be a British naval 
base; the total British force to be limited to 15,000 
men; the Egyptian Army—now only 11,000 men 
with a few British advisers—to be strengthened 
so as to co-operate effectively with the British force 
and with the view of ultimately taking over the 
whole burden of defence; Egypt to provide new 
barracks, roads, etc., as required by the altered 
conditions. 

2. As regards the Sudan.—The situation is not 
yet so clear, but it is believed that Egypt’s con- 
dominium there (which, since our re-conquest in 
1899, was very slight and was almost wiped out 
after it was proved that Egyptian troops and civil 
officials had fomented the dangerous Sudan Mutiny 
of 1924) will to some extent be restored, and one 
or more Egyptian batallions will in future be 
stationed there. 

3 and 4. As regards internal security and pro- 
tection of minorities.—There is reason to believe 
that it is contemplated to transfer these to 
Egyptian control, and that a similar transfer of 
the protection of foreign residents and the abolition 
of the capitulations with the aid of British diplo- 
macy are probable. 
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ALEXANDRIA HARBOUR-FRONT 


The question of defence dominates all others. 
The proposed military alliance involves the 
partnership of Britain and Egypt for a common 
purpose—the defence of Egypt and the Canal. It 
is obvious that for many years to come the main 
responsibility and by far the greater share of the 
cost must fall on Britain. That being so, surely 
she should meantime have the last word as regards 
the strength, status and location of the forces, 
naval, aerial and military, she provides. 

There is firm reason to believe that the transfer, 
in deference to Egyptian amour propre, of the 
British force from Cairo to the desert is not 
favoured by our military experts and, if so, our 
politicians will be undertaking a great risk in over- 
ruling them. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, our oldest and most 
faithful ally in the Indian Empire, with as many 
subjects as, as large an army as, and an inherent 
independence not less than that of the King of 
Egypt, not only welcomes but pays for a 
‘* Subsidiary British Force ”’ of 8,000 men at his 
capital, and lately rejected a proposal for their 
withdrawal and the restoration of the revenues 
assigned for their cost. 

If it is made clear that the British force whether 


in Cairo or Alexandria is there not as an ‘‘ Army 
of Occupation,’ but in the joint interests of Eng- 
land and Egypt, is there any reason why it should 
not be regarded by Egypt like the Subsidiary 
Force-in Hyderabad ? 

If that principle of Partnership be accepted, 
there need be less hesitation in utilising some 
Egyptian troops for garrisoning the Sudan. But 
the dominant British position in the Sudan con- 
dominium—based on the British reconquest, the 
36 years’ British successful labours for the re- 
generation of the country, and the interests of the 
Sudanese themselves— must continue to be 
recognised. 

The relinquishment of our responsibility for 
the protection of the large foreign communities— 
Italian, French, Greek, Turkish, etc.—should not 
be lightly agreed to. Up to now foreign Powers 
have not challenged our warning of ‘‘ Hands off 
Egypt ’’ because they looked to us to protect their 
subjects there. If we renounce that duty, it is 
easy to foresee ‘‘ incidents ’’—perhaps not always 
spontaneous—which may give foreign Powers the 
pretext for landing troops in Egypt or at least 
forcing us into a difficult and embarrassing 
position. 
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Bolshevik Agents 


ADY HOUSTON’S courage is well known. 
The Saturday Review has always told the 
truth. It will, she says, continue to tell 

the truth. Some day the people of England may 
wake up to that fact, and let us pray that when 
that day comes it will not be too late. 

The danger has never been so great as it is now, 
for the next few months should be decisive in the 
history of Europe and the forces of evil will make 
a desperate bid to gain the supremacy. 

Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia has been a triumph 
for Fascism and therefore a setback to Bolshevism 


MOSCOW’S CHAMBER 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


tern has failed, they may use other methods and 
employ the agents of that other organisation, as 
cunning, as crafty and insidious as the Comintern, 
but a thousand times more cruel and ruthless in 
their methods. 


The friends and dupes of Russia assure us that 
the G.P.U. or Ogpu, infamous successor of the 


OF HORRORS 


The Kremlin, viewed from the Moskoretzke Bridge 


which the rulers of the Kremlin will not easily for- 
give or forget. 

They hoped that the Abyssinian war would 
bring about the ruin and degradation of Signor 
Mussolini; they thought that the Sanctions, so 
ardently sponsored by Litvinoff, would break down 
the courage and loyalty of the Italian people; they 
were certain that the vile propoganda, engineered 
to breed hatred between England and Italy, would 
end in war between the two great nations, who all 
through history have been bound by ties of friend- 
ship and co-operation. 

They have not been able to achieve any of these 
ends, and, now that the propaganda of the Comin- 


savage and bloodthirsty Cheka, no longer exists. 
It is true that its name has again been changed 
and that it now bears the high-sounding title of 
“* Commissariat for International Affairs,’’ but a 
change of name does not entail a change of policy, 
and the agents of the Commissariat for Inter- 
national Affairs work on exactly the same lines as 
the Agents of the G.P.U. Although Dzerjinski, 
founder and creator of the Cheka, is dead, his in- 
structions are still carried out: ‘‘ No publicity, no 
heroics. Our enemies must vanish without a 
trace.’ Yagoda the Jew, who has succeeded 
Dzerjinski, has never countermanded that order. 

And is it not true that the enemies of Bolshevism 
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vanish ? Let us think back over the last few years. 
How many undetected murders have there been ? 
How many people have died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, have succumbed to obscure illnesses, 
have been killed in unaccountable accidents, have 
suddenly, for no apparent reason, 
suicide ? 


committed 
What was the cause of the death of Mr. 
Dwight P. Morrow, the American Ambassador in 
Mexico, whose work against Bolshevism was so 
successful and powerful that Kollantai, the Soviet 
Ambassadress, had to leave the country? What 
was the cause of the trail. of misfortune which 
dogged the Morrow family and ended in the kid- 
napping of the Lindbergh baby ? 

The ramifications of the G.P.U. are unlimited, 
their methods defy detection, they work indeed so 
secretly, with such infinite cunning, that | have 
often wondered whether my father’s death could 
not be laid at their door, for his end was so sudden, 
so unexpected, that the physicians in charge could 
not understand the reason of his passing, and 
demanded a post-mortem, which was _ refused. 
This was in spite of the fact that the doctor who 
had operated had declared that “ surgically the 
operation was a great success.” 


THE HIDDEN HAND 


And the G.P.U. does not only destroy the lives 
of its victims. It ruins their reputations, and 
honour as well; it inveigles them into scandals; it 
vilifies their characters; it threatens them with 
blackmail and exposure; it organises the fluctua- 
tions of spurious bonds; it creates financial crashes 
which bring disgrace and poverty to thousands. 

Remember the Stavisky scandals in France, the 
pepper case in England. Remember Ivan Kreuger, 
the burning of the Atlantique and the George 
Philippar, the assassination of President Doumer 
and King Alexander of Yugo Slavia, the 
mysterious accidents which have struck down so 
many people of high standing and great reputa- 
tions, accidents for which there seemed no cause, 
and for which no_ explanation was 
forthcoming. 


ever 


Has anyone ever found out what happened to 
Sidney Reilly, the British master spy? Has any- 
one ever solved the mystery of General Koutie- 
poff’s kidnapping in broad daylight in a crowded 
Paris street ? Have the recent cases of sabotage in 
our Navy and Air Force ever been explained ? 

The G.P.U. has its agents everywhere, working 
under false names, carrying forged passports, a 


HEINRICH JAGODA (facing camera) head of the new 
Ogpu, with Gamarnik, who ranks next to him in 
international propaganda activities. 


network of spies and murderers and agents 
provocateur who have no scruples, no humanity, 
no pity, who will stoop to every subterfuge, use 
every foul, criminal means to attain their end. In 
Russia alone thirty million murders have been 
committed by the G.P.U. These are the official, 
admitted murders, and do not take into account the 
thousands of other victims of Bolshevism who have 
died of hunger and disease, who have been killed 
outside Russia, who have been driven into com- 
mitting suicide, or have lost their lives in carefully 
constructed accidents. 


In the present state of Europe, when a spark 
might start a conflagration which would sweep the 
world from end to end, the danger of the G.P.U. 
cannot be sufficiently stressed. Their ultimate aim 
is a world war which will in turn bring about a 
world revolution. To achieve this aim they will 
stick at nothing. 


AND NOW IT WOULD BE EASY FOR AN 
‘AGENT PROVOCATEUR” TO STAGE AN 
INCIDENT WHICH WOULD INFLAME THE 
NERVOUSLY TAUT FEELINGS IN GERMANY 
OR FRANCE. IT WOULD BE EASY FOR SOME 
UNSCRUPULOUS AGENT OF THE G.P.U. TO 
COMMIT AN ACT OF VIOLENCE WHICH COULD 
BE LAID AT THE DOOR OF ANOTHER NATION 
AND CAUSE AN INTERNATIONAL CRISIS. 


This may sound fantastic and exaggerated, but 
the facts remain of their deeds in the past, and they 
are carrying out the command of Lenin: “ Lies, 
deceit and treachery, to the bourgeoisie, to 
capitalists and their governments. All are justified 
in the sacred cause of world revolution.”’ 
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PREMIER OF NEPAL 


H.H. Joodha Shum Shere Jung, who is also an honorary 
Lieutenant-General of the British Army, 


HE name “ Parvati Tal,’’ selected by the 
Nepalese themselves to designate the hot 
lake discovered by the Houston-Everest 

flight, means ‘‘ The Lake of the Lady of the 
Mountains,”’’ and is a well-deserved compliment 
paid by a brave and patriotic country to a brave 
and patriotic woman. 


The Nepalese do not pay compliments lightly. 
They are a reserved, proud and somewhat aloof 
people. Nepal to this day is a closed land to all 
outsiders except by special permits granted only as 
a favour in exceptional circumstances, and even so 
with very strict limitations. Even the permission 
given by the late Prime Minister, and confirmed 
by his successor and brother, the present Prime 
Minister, Sir Joodha Shum Shere Jung, was not 
easily obtained, and was subject to certain condi- 
tions and restrictions. But, as we all know, these 
conditions were strictly observed by the party, and 


LADY HOUSTO 


the results were a triumphant success, reflecting 
the highest credit on both the actual airmen and 


organisers and on the generous patron who had 
made the scheme a possibility. 


A few words about Nepal itself may not be with- 
out interest in this connection. There are many 
people in this country even now who imagine 
vaguely that Nepal is one of the Indian protected 
States, and do not realise that she is an absolutely 
independent Kingdom with her own Monarch and 
system of government, and connected with Great 
Britain only by certain treaties concluded between 
the two contracting parties on equal terms. 


MARTIAL QUALITIES 


Looking at the map of Asia, Nepal appears as 
a small country lying to the North of India in the 
Himalayan Mountains, but actually it is slightly 
larger than England, although the population is 
only some five to six millions. It is perhaps best 
known to us as the country which supplies the men 
of the Gurkha Regiments of the Indian Army. 
We get some indication of the martial qualities 
of this comparatively small country when we learn 
that not only does it maintain a standing army of 
its own of some 40,000 men, but that it provides 
also about 20,000 men to the Indian Army. And 
the reputation of the Gurkhas for bravery and other 
martial qualities is world-wide. 


The Rulers of the Kingdom are worthy of the 
gallant races which they control. The two prin- 
cipal families are those of the Ruling House and 
of the Prime Ministers. A unique feature of its 
government is that the Prime Ministership is 
hereditary in the latter family, the succession pass- 
ing not necessarily from father to son but to the 
eldest agnate—that is to the eldest male relative— 
from brother to brother and so to the eldest of the 
next generation, and so in succession by virtue of 
primogeniture. 


For instance, the present Prime Minister is the 
fifth brother to occupy this important office in turn, 
and a very remarkable family they have proved 
themselves to be—sagacious statesmen, courageous 
and prudent, and staunch friends of Great Britain. 


The third of these brothers, Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, who was Prime Minister when war 
was declared, immediately, of his own initiative, 
placed his country and its resources freely at the 
disposal of the King Emperor for the period of the 


war, 
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NEPAL 


By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick O’Connor, 


C.I.E., C.V.O. 


HIS OFFER WAS ACCEPTED, AND FROM 
1914 TO 1918 NEPAL FURNISHED IN SUPPORT 
OF THE ALLIED CAUSE NO LESS THAN 200,000 
FIGHTING MEN OF THE FINEST QUALITY—A 
REALLY WONDERFUL CONTRIBUTION FROM 
A COUNTRY OF ONLY FIVE MILLION PEOPLE. 


And after the armistice Nepal again sent down 
to India a substantial force to assist the Govern- 
ment of India in repelling the Afghan attacks on 
her frontiers in 1919. 


It is only since the accession of the present Prime 
Minister that Nepal has established a diplomatic 
representative of her ownin London. She now has 
her own Legation here, the first Minister being the 
eldest son of the Prime Minister who was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, a son of the Maharaja 
Chandra mentioned above. 


All members of this family are of Rajput stock, 


LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


the oldest and finest blood of the Indian Peninsula, 
and are Hindus of high caste, who preserve the 
strict rules of their caste even here in England. 


It is pleasant to think that another link in our 
friendship with these brave and high-spirited 
people has been forged by the Houston-Everest 
flight and that the expedition has received per- 
manent commemoration by the christening of the 
‘* Lake of the Lady of the Mountains.” 


GURKHAS ON THE MARCH 


When war was declared Nepal’s resources were placed 
freely at the disposal of the King-Emperor. The offer 
was accepted and from 1914-1918 Nepal furnished no 
fewer than 200,000 fighting men of the finest qualities, 
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Too 


Late 


By KIM 


LOWLY and surely Germany proceeds on her 
way. It was the Saar, then the Rhineland, 
then Danzig and now Austria. 


Behind the Austro-German agreement one fact 
emerges. Hitler and Mussolini, the two most 
powerful men in Europe, the dictators who can act 
without consulting anyone but themselves, are now 
united in a common policy. They act while we 
talk and drift along with no foreign policy at all. 

The Austrian agreement places on record an 
entirely new orientation in Europe. Whether there 
be a secret alliance or no between Germany and 
Italy, it is certain there is some definite understand- 
ing. What price has Germany asked of Italy to 
guarantee the integrity of Austria? And what 
arrangement has Italy come to with Germany 
which, in effect, will give her command of the 
Mediterranean? We must not blind our eyes to 
the truth which in fact has been self-evident for 
months past, and has been pointed out again and 
again in the pages of the Saturday Review. 


THREATS AND INSULTS 


THE ACTION OF MR. BALDWIN’S GOVERN. 
MENT IN SUPPORTING SANCTIONS AGAINST 
ITALY, AND NOT ONLY IN SO DOING BUT IN 
PERMITTING MR. EDEN TO GO OUT OF HIS 
WAY TO THREATEN AND INSULT ITALY, HAS 
LOST US OUR MOST POWERFUL AND 
ESSENTIAL ALLY. 


The bone of contention between Germany and 


GERMANY has built up a military machine second to none, 


Italy has been removed. Italy was the ally of 
Germany before the Great War when she repudi- 
ated the Germans and threw in her weight on the 
side of the Allies, and there is nothing to-day to 
prevent her from forming a new alliance with 
Germany. In fact there are many reasons which 
would operate in favour of it. Both are Fascist 
States, strongly Nationalist, led by determined and 
bold men who believe in the power of the sword 
and are united in hatred of Bolshevism. Their 
interests in no sense clash, and if one can control 
the north, the other can dominate the Mediter- 
ranean, for, make no mistake about it, our neglect 
of the Air and of the Navy have lost us the com- 
mand of that sea to-day. 


CRIMINAL NEGLECT 


Germany and Italy together could easily defeat 
any possible European combination which dared 
to try conclusions with them. And where does 
this country stand asa result of the criminal neglect 
of our ‘* National’? Government, which took no 
counter measures when Germany began feverishly 
to rearm on a Titanic scale, but deliberately set out 
to chastise Italy ? 


Germany and Italy! The next moves on the 
European chessboard for stupendous stakes are 
being thought out ahead, where Hitler and 
Mussolini are playing together against a combine 
of rabbity opponents, ridden by Communism and 
defeatism, and where our safety is in the care 
of the man who has made every possible false 
move, Anthony Eden. He would not even remove 
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the Mediterranean Fleet until under pretext of a 
diplomatic illness they got him into the country 
and Lord Halifax gave orders for the return of the 
Fleet, but to bring it back little by little so that the 
humiliation should not be too obvious, it is hoped, 
to the public at home. 


Germany treats Eden’s questionnaire with the 
contempt it deserves. Italy tardily refuses to join 
ihe Locarno Powers at Brussels. If these diplo- 
matic snubs are not evidence of the contempt they 
feel for a Britain, reduced to look for an ally in 
Bolshevist Russia, and France in the grips of Com- 
munism, herself totally unprepared for any emerg- 
ency, nothing could be. Germany proposes to ask 
for the return of her colonies directly. Nay, she 
will demand them as a right and whilst Conser- 
vatives say on no account will such a demand be 
conceded, how is this Government going to be in 
the position to refuse ? 


PACIFISTS TO BLAME 


It is all very well to refuse, but why did not the 
Conservative Party insist four, three, two years 
ago, that the nation’s defences were tightened up, 
when it was evident the German colossus was grow- 
ing in herculean strength? How can a defenceless 
nation, only beginning to think of re-armament, 
and with an opposition of Socialists whose leader 
publicly announces he will oppose re-armament and 
recruitment—how can it refuse the Fiihrer if he 
makes the demand ? 


Germany has spent 1,600 millions sterling in 
re-armament in three years. Our expenditure to 
confront this during this year is 81 millions on 
the Navy (much of which will be wasted in battle- 
ships) and 50 millions on the Air. All Germany is 
being trained for war and our Government patheti- 
cally call for recruits they cannot obtain. 


Germany is fortifying Heligoland, as_ the 
Government admit. It is common knowledge she 
has manufactured vast numbers of submarines 
which can be assembled with keels immediately 
they are wanted. The understanding with Italy 
in case of war will doubtlessly see the Mediter- 
ranean closed to us. It must seem to those who 
think that the suggestion of Germany having her 
eyes in the east is based on false reasoning, for 
there is nothing in Russia that Germany wants, 
and countries like Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania 
can wait. 


TOO LATE... 


Even the Cabinet are beginning to be scared. 
Too late Mr. Duff Cooper tries to defeat pacifism 
and upbraids the bishops. Too late, Sir Samuel 
Hoare begins to shout out that the country is “‘heart 
vulnerable ’’ and that a ‘‘ mortal blow could be 
struck.’’ Too late to talk of speeding up munition 
factories when it is going to take months to get the 
tools, let alone bring armaments to a pitch that 
give some security. It is too late to tinker with 
the situation so threatening. 


The only loophole would be an instant recogni- 
tion of the true situation developing, a frank and 
actual facing of the facts. The men who have 
betrayed us, after the experiences of the last war, 


ITALY’S modern army has already proved 
its worth. 


should be thrown out roughly in disgrace. It 
should mean an immediate and thorough recon- 
struction of the Government, putting only the men 
in power who are capable of immediate and 
courageous action. It should mobilise all our 
national finances and induce the United States to 
build war-planes on an enormous scale to lessen 
the existing disparity. 


WHAT MusT Be DONE 


Men like Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Lloyd 
and others of experience, who are capable of 
energetic action, should be put at the head of 
affairs. Every acre of land that can produce food- 
stuffs should be put into cultivation. The Com- 
munists and Pacifists should be warned seriously 
that any counter-action or sabotism would be re- 
garded as meriting death. In, fact a state of 
national emergency should be proclaimed—in the 
sacred cause of Peace! And Major Attlee should 
be asked to declare his patriotic intentions or take 
the consequences. 


This is no time for fooling around. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘* Saturday 

Review.” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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ETURNING from Danzig to London I noted 
two very contradictory things. In Danzig 
the League is an object of unmitigated scorn 

and derision, with nothing to be said for its con- 
tinuance, though the Free City derives its 
‘‘juridical’’ existence from the Geneva Institution. 
But in London there still are many, including 
spokesmen of our wretched and discredited Govern- 
ment, who appear not to know that the League 
has received wounds from which it cannot recover, 
and must shortly be pronounced dead even by its 
friends, with nothing to be done except to bury or 
otherwise dispose of its remains. 

In Danzig such ignorance of the facts of the 
situation vis-a-vis Geneva would seem fantastic and 
incredible. And this all the more, because it is 
Germany, that is, Herr Hitler himself, who is 
really responsible for the determined intransigent 
attitude to the League of the Free City on the Baltic. 
When Greiser, President of Danzig, told the 
League Council that he was speaking for 400,000 
Germans in the Free City, his voice was the voice 
of all Germany, deriding and scorning Geneva, as 
was made significantly plain by messages from 
Berlin. How much use Hitler has for the League 
has also been demonstrated by the new Austro- 
German arrangement — it is not a_ treaty 
apparently—just concluded between himself and 
Dr. Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor. 


GENEVA SNUBBED 

For, whatever differences of opinion there are 
about the vital meaning of this pact, there can be 
none about one thing, namely, that it absolutely 
ignores the League of Nations, which might not 
exist at all so far as it is concerned. Not only had 
it no direct connection with Geneva, but it runs 
counter to all the ideology of the League, with its 
dogma of ‘collective security. What in fact has 
come into being is a huge and extremely powerful 
Central and Southern European block which, in 
any true analysis of the position, reveals itself as 
a reaction of the most pronounced kind to certain 
pacts stated or supposed to lie ‘‘ within the frame- 
work of the League.” 

Chief among these pacts are the Franco-Soviet 
and the Czechoslovak-Soviet Pacts of Mutual 
Assistance of recent date. Older pacts, also 
‘** within the framework,’’ need not be considered 
at present; for it was to the two pacts just men- 
tioned that Hitler was so strongly opposed, more 
particularly to that between France and Soviet 
Russia, and it is his hostility to that pact that 
accounts to a great extent for the arrangement with 
Austria and the accommodation with Signor 
Mussolini. My point, however, at the moment is 
that Hitler’s coming to terms with Austria and 
Italy evinces his contempt for the blessed ‘‘ frame- 
work of the League,’’ and the League itself. He 
has no use for it. 


More League Nonsense 


By Robert Machray 


As things are in Europe, the truth is that the 
phrase ‘‘ within the framework of the League ”’ is 
as misleading and pernicious as are such other 
catchwords and shibboleths as the “‘ equality of 
all members of the League,”’ the “‘ indivisibility 
of war or peace,’’ and, most mischievous of all, 
‘* collective security.’ The course of events con- 
nected with the Italo-Abyssinian War proved 
everyone of these phrases to be false. Members 
of the League are not equal, war is not indivisible, 
and collective security isa myth. But the phrases 
or the ideas behind them persist—as at Montreux, 
where much is heard of pacts “‘ within the frame- 
work.” It is high time that all this nonsense 
should stop, for it does nothing but harm, because 
it has no basis in realities. 


CHASING PHANTOMS 

It seems to be impossible for members of the 
Government to appreciate and take to heart the 
grave lessons taught by all that has occurred dur- 
ing the last few months as regards the League. 
Even when Sir Samuel Hoare, as First Lord, 
shouts for a great new Navy, as well he may— 
why did he not shout for it in November? He is 
still associating even such a development with the 
fantasy of collective security. On Saturday, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, the Minister of Health, coupled 
defence with the support of this phantom. 
Increased and increasing defence, Heaven knows, 
we need, but what has it to do with collective 
security? There is no such thing! 

It must be supposed that Sir Kingsley was 
thinking far more of votes, than of the facts in the 
case, for his speech seemed to be designed to please 
and raise the hopes of League of Nations Union 
enthusiasts and pacifists generally. For he said 
that the lifting of Sanctions did not mean the end 
of the League, but rather the beginning of a con- 
certed effort to build on the experience of the past. 
Building on the experience of the past has a pretty 
enough sound, but what Sir Kingsley was doing 
was precisely the opposite, for he must, or ought 
to have known that the past experiences of the 
League indicate how hopeless is its effective 
reform. 

And who is, or are going to make the concerted 
effort? Mr. Baldwin, whose sole concerted effort 
has been to retain his position? Other members 
of the Cabinet, at best, a sorry lot? Members of 
foreign Governments, each with its jealousies, 
hatreds, and profound antagonisms? Present as 
well as past experiences tell us surely what to 
expect from such people. It would be in the 
interest of honesty and sincerity if our professed 
statesmen would cease to speak as if a reform of 
the League was a matter of practical politics. The 
League failed when put to the test, and will always 
fail in similar circumstances. Why not have the 
courage to say so, and be done with it? 
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HE weather was serene for the great night 
féte and race-meeting at Longchamps, and 
the moon looked down on the prettiest sight 

imaginable, the course winding like a green ribbon 
under the golden gleam of festooned electric bulbs, 
whilst the floodlit grandstand seemed a fairy palace 
and the famous mill, floodlit also, turned its wings 
magically independent of wind. 

Madame Lebrun arrived early and was con- 
ducted to the presidential box by the Marquis de 
Ganay. She wore a dress of silver and blue, with 
a glittering tiara. With her were the Maharaja of 
Kapurtala, lovely Princess Karan and Princess 
Amazit, who looked like figures out of the Arabian 
Nights. The Maharaja of Baroda appeared in 
orange sari.. Mrs. Wellington Koo, the attractive 
wife of the Chinese Minister, was in white and 
silver. 

In the grandstand and the paddock beautiful 
women were also to be seen. All seemed to have 
chosen glittering, shimmering fabrics and spark- 
ling jewels worthy of the enchanted scene. 

Beside the racing there were many amusements. 
It was not only an ultra-smart social gathering but 
a popular kermesse on a gigantic scale. Fifteen 
bands played, twenty-four boxing matches were 
contested on the lawns, dancing halls remained 
open until morning and fireworks surpassed pre- 
ceding displays in magnificence. 


* * * 


PATHETIC interest was felt in this year’s 

award of the ‘* Prix du Conservatoire ”’ for 
piano playing, the recipient of this honour being 
a blind youth of twenty. 

Georges Themili, born in Cairo, lost his sight 
when one year old. His family loved music and 
the child, from the age of three, perched on a 
stool, would play the airs he heard. There was no 
institute in Cairo for the education of the blind, 
and only as a lad of eleven did Themili receive the 
magic books which opened to him the doors of 
music and of literature. He worked strenuously 
at the Braille method, terribly handicapped by his 
infirmity. | With one hand he would read the 
raised characters, with the other touch the notes 
until he could from memory play with both hands, 
a wonderful achievement due to infinite patience. 

His family brought him to Paris. Professors 
heard him play and, recognising his extraordinary 
talent, secured him admittance to the Conserva- 
toire, where in Marguerite Long’s class he received 
help and encouragement from an admirable 
teacher. The blind youth possesses a pleasing 
personality. He is tall, dark haired, attractive 
looking, and, adoring music and poetry, is happy 
in spite of his affliction. Some day he will become 
famous. 


Eve in Paris 


N consequence of the recent disgraceful disturb- 

ances which have taken place at the Gare St. 
Lazare and in the Champs Elysées, the Municipal 
Council of Paris met at the Hotel de Ville to con- 
sider measures of repression, the stormy confer- 
ence lasting seven hours. 

Scenes occurred in the famous Avenue unworthy 
of a civilised capital. The dissolved League of the 
Croix de Feu marched with cries of ‘‘ La France 
aux Frangais,’” massed crowds responding with 
‘* Les Soviets partout.”’ There were hand-to-hand 
scuffles. Terraces of cafés, where people were 
sitting peacefully, were wrecked, chairs, bottles 
and siphons proving useful to hurl at the police 
when they charged. Traffic was held up for three 
hours and there were many casualties. 

Which party started the fight? The question is 
impossible to decide, but it appears certain from 
testimony before the Council that the Parisian 
police, who now form a union, are not impartial 
in politics. M. Torchaussé said that in some 
instances Communist commissaries had taken the 
place of agents with their connivance. M. le 
Provost de Launay denounced the Left tendencies 
of the police. ‘‘ I have seen,’’ he cried, ‘‘ agents 
give the Communist salute. We are going to 
revolution and foreign wars.’’ M. des Isnards 
contrasted the Garde Mobile, disciplined, calm, 
with the police; M. Trochu declared the agents 
were anxious to provoke incidents which would 
lead to bloodshed. M. Prade proved that Sovietic 
influence was behind all these troubles. ‘‘ Marty 
is at present in Moscow taking his orders,’’ he 
announced. M. de Pellepoix held the chiefs re- 
sponsible for the behaviour of their men. Citing 
instances of brutality on the part of the police, he 
added, ‘‘ As an old soldier, I know that when the 
masses are bad, it is because they are badly led.” 


* * * 


HE new Polish Ambassador, Mr. Lukasiewicz, 
who recently presented his credentials, is a 
man of remarkable intelligence and varied ex- 
perience who has already, at the age of forty-four, 
had a distinguished career. He was ten years ago 
named director of political affairs at Warsaw, after 
which he was sent as Minister to Riga, trans- 
ferred to Vienna, later occupying the position of 
Ambassador to Moscow. He spent the year 1921 
in Paris as First Secretary of Legation, acting as 
Councillor to the Embassy. His predecessors, 
M. and Mme. Chlapowski, were the most popular 
personages in the Parisian diplomatic world. They 
entertained royally, maintaining the cordial and 
traditional sympathy which has long existed be- 
tween France and Poland. 

Another change in diplomatic circles here will 
be the advent of M. Alvaro d’Albornoz, who has 
accepted the post of Spanish Ambassador to 
France. 
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HITLER AND MUSSOLINI 
Two strong men who put their country first. 


UDAS betrayed his Master with a kiss. The 
Borgias poisoned their friends in the name 
of amity. Stanley Baldwin is ruining 

Britain in the name of Conservative. 


He is the leader of the official Conservative 
Party, but the Government of which he is head is 
called National, and the word ‘‘ National ’’ means 
nothing. 


IF BALDWIN WERE A REAL CONSERVATIVE 
HE WOULD REALISE THAT AS THE HEAD OF 
A GREAT CONSERVATIVE MAJORITY HIS DUTY 
IS TO STAFF HIS GOVERNMENT WITH CON. 
SERVATIVE MEN AND HIS PROGRAMME WITH 
CONSERVATIVE MEASURES. 


He dare not do so because that would exclude 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his collection of idle 
or Russian-minded duds, whose true function is 
to prevent Britain from breaking away from the 
Franco-Russian pact. 


In the country the name ‘“‘ National ’? Govern- 
ment is a mockery. 


It is only in the window-dressed Cabinet that 
the farce of Nationalism is still played. 


Had Mr. Baldwin been a strong man he could 
have formed a Cabinet of Conservatives, young, 
vigorous and patriotic. 


» 


Instead of this he has carried forward the 
MacDonald pack of poodles. 


It is on historical record that Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Anthony Eden pursued a policy at Geneva 
that was adapted to the ambitions of Russia and 
fatal to the safety of Britain. 


It is on record that when public apprehension and 
anger compelled the Government to move towards 
genuine defence, the co-ordinator selected was not 
a man of the modern mind, skilled in the realities 
of an air age, but that elderly, complacent lawyer 
Sir Thomas Inskip. 


GRANDILOQUENT SPEECHES 

Sir Samuel Hoare having been betrayed by his 
party chief, Mr. Baldwin, is now indulging in 
grandiloquent speeches telling the masses what a 
fine manner of man his betrayer really is. But the 
lavish slaverings of a lick-spittler cannot cover the 
fact — that under the ‘‘ Conservative’? Baldwin 
the National Government is still the tool of the 
Slav-worshipping MacDonald. 


THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY IS CLEAR 
CUT. IT DEMANDS A BRITAIN SAFE 
FROM ATTACK FROM OUTSIDE AND 
SAFE FROM DISRUPTION INSIDE. The 
National Government policy is equally clear cut 
—it has invited and provoked attack from outside 
and it is led by a man who fostered disruption 
inside, by a man who called on the workers in the 
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middle of the last war to follow 
Bolshevism. 


Russia _ into 
99 

If any lesson had been needed, the by-election 
at Derby supplied it. There a man was nominated 
to fight Mr. Baldwin’s cause under the label 
National. He lost the seat, and lost it 
ignominiously. ‘True Conservatives, disgusted by 
the inertia and indecision of their nominal leaders 


did not poll. 


They did not poll because that inertia and 
indecision is now suspect of having a deeper root 
than mere human ineptitude and indolence. It is 
suspected of signifying that a National Govern- 
ment prefers to keep itself safe from the whip of its 
Left-wing taskmasters rather than keep the nation 
safe from attack, of signifying that the votes of the 
League of Nations Union supporters are of more 
importance than British security. 


TRAGIC COMPARISON 


GERMANY ARMED. ITALY ARMED. JAPAN 
ARMED. BUT BRITAIN ONLY BEGINNING TO 
THINK OF ARMING. GERMANY LED BY STERN 
PRACTICAL MEN DEVOTED TO ACTION. 
ITALY LED BY JUST SUCH MEN. JAPAN LED 
BY MEN OF THE SAME MOULD. BUT BRITAIN 
LED BY AN ELDERLY SCOTS SOCIALIST. AND 
AN ELDERLY AMATEUR PIG-BREEDER WHO 
ARE ASSISTED BY AN ELDERLY EX-ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


That is the tragic comparison. 


Let us be fair. There is one middle-aged man 
at the right hand of Socialist MacDonald and Pig- 
breeding Baldwin. It is Mr. Eden—the bright 
Foreign Secretary who within six months of his 
appointment has had to eat more dirt than was ever 
before consumed by a British Minister. 


He it was, under the zgis of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who pressed forward a Sanctions policy which 
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MACDONALD AND BALDWIN 


“....an elderly Scots Socialist and an elderly 
amateur pig breeder.” 


Russia wanted, and which Italy derided and 
ignored. He it was who visited Moscow to confer 
with his ally Litvinoff, who sat in conclave at 
Geneva with that wily Russian Jew, who at the 
obsequies of the late King George did honour to 
that representative of the men who slew the King’s 
cousin—he it was who under Litvinoff’s instruction 
adopted a policy that turned Italy from friend to 
foe and revealed to the world of realistic dictators 
the sham and pretence of Britain’s standing in the 
council of nations. 


Nominally, Mr. Eden is a Conservative. Can 
anybody pretend that his record is that of a Con- 
servative 2? No genuine Conservative Ministry 
would have tolerated for a week his Left-wing 
policy. His position is only possible because of 
the label ‘* National’? which is given to the 
collection of political oddments, rags of parties, 
which still pipes to the MacDonald pibroch 
although Baldwin pavane of 
political pulchritude. 

WHAT THE COUNTRY WANTS, AND WHAT 
THE COUNTRY NEEDS, IS CONSERVATISM, 
AND A HERESY HUNT THAT WILL DRIVE OUT 
THOSE RATS WHO MAUNDER AND MINCE 
AFTER THE PIED PIPERS OF LOSSIEMOUTH 
AND BEWDLEY. 

With Conservative men prepared to show true 
energy in the cause of Britain we may unloose the 
red ties that bind us to Russia and France and 


stand upright again with the nations that uphold 
purity of race and cleanliness of politics. 


leads the slow 


With only a collection of National noodles to 
guide us we shall not stand at all. We shall fal! 
into that pit of doom and disruption which 
MacDonald and Eden, the tools and allies of the 
Bolshevik Litvinoff, have digged for us. 
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Bull of the Marsh 


By Dan Russell 


T was a desolate and dreary scene. As far as 
the eye could see was a waste of marshland, 
cold, bleak and forbidding. The acres of 

reed-grown mud were intersected by creeks and 
channels, some large, some small, all wending 
their tortuous ways towards the sea. The water 
was the colour of lead; the slimy mud varied from 
grey to brown, and overhead the sky reflected the 
prevailing greyness. 

Dusk came to the marsh. The cries of the birds 
ceased and the plashings of the rats increased. 
The breeze veered round to the south, and then 
he came. Out of the south he flew on great 
rounded wings. He was big in that dim half-light 
and yet for all his size he seemed to float through 
the air without an effort. Many hundreds of miles 
he had come, but those strong wings were untired 
as when he started. 


The powerful pinions ceased their leisurely beat- 
ing, he dropped his long legs and landed gently in 
the reed bed and vanished. No sooner had he 
touched the ground than he disappeared com- 
pletely. No matter how hard you had stared at 
that clump of reeds you would have seen no bird 
there. But after a minute or two you might have 
noticed an eye, a green lizard-like eye which 
appeared to be suspended in the air. Then after 
another minute or two you would have seen him. 


The Disappearing Trick 


_ It was no miracle, this disappearing trick of the 
bittern. The stems of the reeds were brown and 
the shadows between them were deep black. And 
that was exactly the colouring of the bittern. He 
stood quite still in the reeds with his head and 
spear-like beak pointing straight to the sky, and 
instantly he merged into them, so that no enemy 
could have seen him except after a long and careful 
scrutiny. 

For some time he stayed there in that seemingly 
uncomfortable position. Not until the last of the 
light had gone did he move. But when the 
friendly darkness cloaked the marsh the bird 
moved out into the shallows and began hunting for 
fish. For a long while he pottered about in the 
mud and many small fish died. Frogs, too, he 
caught. When at last his hunger was satisfied he 
crept back to the shelter of the reed bed and 
vanished from sight. 

All next day he squatted there. A man rowed 
past in a small boat and the oar almost brushed 
the bird’s body. But the man did not see him. 
A wandering otter passed within a yard of him and 
did not realise his presence. Even had he done 
so and attacked, he might have got the worst of 
the encounter. That strong pointed bill could 
have blotted out his eyes in two strokes. 


Again the dusk came and the bittern came out to 


fish. He was standing in the shallows when there 
was a soft ‘‘ frou frou’’ of wings and a shadow 
floated overhead and dropped gently into the reeds. 
From between the stems a bright green eye peered 
out and then another bird, like himself, stepped 
out into the shallows. It was the bittern’s mate. 


The bittern stood erect. His plumage stood out 
until he was twice his normal size. His throat 
began to swell and then over that grey waste of 
marsh reverberated the deep booming of the 
bittern. A weird, uncanny sound it was, that 
deep voice roaring out its love-song in the reeds. 
Far and wide it echoed like the muffled booming 
of a drum. In a creek a mile away a tired man 
rested on his oars and turned his head to listen. 
A smile played round his lips as he heard the bull- 
like bellow. For fifty years that sound, once so 
common, had not been heard in the marshes. It 
was good to know that the bitterns had come back, 
to know that the bull of the marsh had returned at 
last to his ancestral home... . 


Work and Worry 


They built their nest in that reed bed. It was 
more like an island of floating reeds than a nest, 
but it answered its purpose. There the bittern’s 
mate laid her four olive-green eggs and there she 
squatted on them while from the shelter of the 
rushes the bittern kept watch and ward over her. 


Two chicks hatched out of those four eggs and 
then began a time of unceasing work and worry. 
The youngsters had huge appetites and the parents 
had scarcely time to feed themselves. The reeds 
around the nest were broken and crushed by the 
birds continually settling on them. On the nest 
itself was a mass of silver fish scales. The air was 
heavy with the stench of decaying fish. The 
chicks grew strong and big. 

Again it is dusk on the marshes. The reeds 
are whispering their secrets to the breeze. The 
water laps idly at the mud banks, the soft whistle 
of a prowling otter scares the rats into their holes. 
The bittern’s nest seems deserted. Suddenly out 
of the gloom a shadowy shape sails down and 
lands on the nest. Instantly two forms materialise 
beside her. There is a sound of scuffling as the 
youngsters are fed. Then the big bird sails up 
into the darkening sky and the two figures on the 
nest melt into the reeds. Once more the nest 
seems deserted. 

Then one sound drowns all others. A thunder- 
ous booming like the beating of a mighty drum. 
An overwhelming voice issuing from a brazen 
throat. Somewhere in the reed beds the bull of 
the marsh is bellowing his love song to the silent 
stars. 


The old marshman in his tiny cottage hears that 
stentorian voice and again he smiles... . 
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Bookmakers Who “Also Ran” 


By David Learmonth 


RECENT announcement that the Jockey 
Club have decided to ban bookmakers on 

the unenclosed portions of Newmarket 
Heath suggests that welshing has been on the 
increase. I have not so far spoken about the sub- 
| ject to anyone more likely to know than myself; 
| but I should imagine that this nuisance is no worse 
than it has been during recent years and is a great 
deal better than it used to be. 

It must be remembered that Newmarket Heath 
is the property of the Jockey Club and that there is 
no reason why this body should allow bookmakers 
to ply their trade on its property without paying 
anything for the privilege. 

The tendency during recent years has been to 
enclose those areas which were free to the public 
and to make a charge for going in. This has, in 
my opinion, been a perfectly correct procedure, for 
owners of race courses have to make a profit if they 
can, and in any case why should a whole mass of 

people be given the benefit of a free day’s sport 

_paid for by others? Even the humblest patron of 
football pays his shilling and would not expect to 
do otherwise. 


Better Racing 


One must also remember that the more the 
money which is paid by the public the greater can 
be the value of the prizes, which should lead to 
better racing, though this is not always the case if 
the conditions of the race are not judiciously 
framed. 

I think the public recognise this. When the 
Duke of Richmond decided to enclose Trundle 
Hill at Goodwood there were no protests worthy 
of consideration. In the case of Newmarket there 
could be even less grounds for any feeling of being 
ill used, for Newmarket is not run as a money- 
making concern but to provide the best racing 
possible. This also applies to Ascot. 

Though T am by no means sure, as I have 
already said, that the prevention of welshing is the 
primary reason for the Jockey Club’s decision, 
there is no doubt that the fact that bookmakers are 
in an enclosure is a protection to the public, for 
no one will pretend that welshing to-day is non- 
existent. It is not a complete protection; for the 
welsher will always exist who, unlike the camel, 
seems able with comparative facility to pass 
through the eye of a needle, and many are the 
tricks in which he indulges. 

On the other hand, the absence of an enclosure 
_may on occasions be a godsend to the fortunate. 
I remember an old stud groom telling me asa child 
how he was welshed in the old days at Goodwood. 
Fortunately spying the miscreant making off 
towards the shelter of the Birdless Grove, he 
caught him and held him by his nose until he 
had disgorged the money he owed. 

Now if this had happened in an enclosure a 


number of irate punters would probably have 
attacked the defaulter. What money he had would, 
to put it charitably, have been shared, and I doubt 
if our honest family servant would have recovered 
more than his stakes, if that. 

Nevertheless it is certainly fairer to everyone 
that some sort of control should be exercised over 
bookmakers, for, while the upright ones in a large 
way of business are usually owed money by the 
rich, the habitual welsher preys on the poor. 

There are cases, of course, which are exceptions. 
I remember when I got my first job as a racing 
journalist, on a twopenny sporting weekly now 
defunct, I was delighted to find that my editor had 
been welshed at the Grand National, the book- 
maker having abandoned his stand and swum the 
canal. 

There used at one time to be a lot of this sort of 
thing at the Grand National, and I have often 
wondered why the Tophams have not erected 
spiked railings along this section of the course, 
which is always crammed with people. I believe 
the outlay could be got back with interest, though 
these iron railings are certainly very expensive to 
put up. 

Courses which are situated on ground over which 
there are common rights present special problems 
in this direction. Epsom is a case in point. A 
new Bill which the executive are to present to Par- 
liament may be of some assistance in this direction 
if it becomes law, though it is doubtful if it can 
help very much. The only remedy in such cir- 
cumstances is to have plenty of police. 


A Paying Policy 


The advent of the totalisator, which is just be- 
ginning to contribute something towards racing, 
is another strong reason for enclosing these open 
spaces. If there are a large number of people who 
can take a chance of getting their money from out- 
side bookmakers but who are given no facilities to 
bet on the machine, it is obvious that the totalisator 
receipts will fall and racing will suffer. This is all 
the more so since bookmakers are charged pretty 
heavily by race-courses to-day, and this extra 
money is, of course, also lost. 

It is, however, worth while trying to put oneself 
in the position of a clerk of the course, and decide 
on what policy one would adopt if one railed in a 
space which is at present free to the public. There 
are obviously two extremes: one is to provide no 
amenities except a totalisator and charge very little 
for admission, as is the case at Goodwood; the 


_ other is to erect some form of stands and charge 


rather more. 

There is a third alternative, which is to erect 
adequate stands and refreshment rooms and still 
charge very little. In a great many cases, though 


not in all, I believe this would be the most paying 
in the long run. 
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There was a Man 
By Imperialist 
HE centenary of Joseph Chamberlain's birth 
has inevitably recalled Kipling’s striking 
and well-deserved tribute to the great states- 
man whose memory the nation has been 
honouring :— 


He fed the flame, he filled the springs, 

He locked the ranks, he launched the van, 

Straight at the grinning Teeth of Things, 

Once on a time there was a Man. 

Those lines, too, inevitably suggest painful con- 
trasts with the England of to-day, when we have 
no man of Joseph Chamberlain’s genius and 
forthrightness to lead and inspire his own country- 
men and the people of the Empire, still less to 
command the respect of the outer world. 

Joseph Chamberlain at the zenith of his fame 
chose the then insignificant Colonial Office as his 
own particular sphere of Ministerial activity, thus 
bringing lustre to that Government department and 
incidentally also paying to the self-governing and 
other portions of the Empire, with which that one 
department in those days dealt, a high compliment 
that was much appreciated. 

Then as ‘‘ missionary of Empire ’’ at an age 
approaching seventy, he threw all the energy of his 
declining years into preaching the doctrines of a 
closer imperial relationship to be founded on tariff 
reform and mutual trade arrangements between 
different parts of the Empire. 


Call to the Empire 


His gallant attempt to break down the smug 
barriers of Free Trade ended in failure at the time, 
but that it was not made in vain was to be abund- 
antly proved both on the outbreak of the Great War 
and in these later years. 

For it was his call to Empire unity that helped 
to evoke the Empire’s splendid response to the 
Mother Country’s summons to arms in 1914 just 
as it was his Tariff crusade that sealed the ultimate 
doom of Cobdenism. 

He saw beyond the limited vision of his contem- 
poraries, and with a magnificent courage that 
would not be deterred by any obstacle either of 
popular prejudice or his own failing health he 
pursued his high purpose to its appointed end. 

The Empire has profited by his selfless service 
in its cause, but ‘‘ the flame he fed °’ so resolutely 
needs another Man to keep it alive, and where is 
he to be found in a Whitehall inhabited by a flock 
of internationally-minded sheep ? 

Under the Baldwin dispensation there is no 
encouragement to go “ straight at the grinning 
Teeth of Things ;’’ it is a case of wholesale surren- 
der to political clamour in the dependencies and 
undignified haste in seeking ‘‘ collective ’’ cover 
in foreign affairs. 

With Geneva occupying so much attention the 
Empire has been consigned to a secondary place, 
and it is significant of the Baldwin mentality that 
hitherto the Dominions Office and till lately the 
Colonial Office have been left to his Socialist 
protégés to play with, 


Gay Adventurer! 
By C. H. 


N September, 1934, a young man of twenty with 

a mop of unruly flaxen hair swooped down 

out of the sky to Croydon Aerodrome. An 
official demanded to know from whence he had 
come. From Australia,’ was the light reply. 

Jimmy Melrose, son of an Australian sheep- 
farmer, learned to fly shortly after leaving school. 
His first aeroplane was a birthday present from his 
mother. Before his record-breaking flight he was 
unknown outside Australia, although he had flown 
for 7,500 miles around that country faster than any 
previous airman. His famous flight of 1934 broke 
Mr. J. A. Mollison’s record by 13 hours. He 
arrived in England in 8 days and 9 hours, chiefly 
for the purpose of taking part in the England to 
Australia air race. 

Public interest was quickly aroused by this 
happy unassuming young man. Some people tried 
to turn him into a “‘ celebrity,’’ but he refused their 
invitations to social functions with the naive excuse 
that ‘* he had left his evening dress behind so that 
he could carry more petrol.’? With a wisdom that 
would have done credit to a much older man, he 
kept his head and his sense of balance. 


He Flew Solo 


In the London to Melbourne air race he flew solo 
to win the second prize of £1,000 in the handicap 
class. He flew the smallest machine in the race, 
and had the misfortune to be blown off his course 
over the notoriously dangerous Timor Sea. After 
being lost, and having exhausted his petrol, by a 
combination of good luck and judgment he just 
managed to glide down to Port Darwin. 

Later, he took part in the race for the King’s 
Cup, and also in the search for Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith. On the latter occasion, he was 
trving to break the solo record for a flight from 
England to Australia, when he heard the tragic 
news that Kingsford-Smith was lost somewhere in 
the Bay of Bengal. Melrose gave up his flight at 
Singapore to join the search-parties. On one of 
these trips he was himself forced down at Parktako 
in the Gulf of Siam, but miraculously escaped 
injury. 

Melrose’s great charm lay in his youth and the 
complete absence of ‘‘ bunk ’’ in his character. 
He flew for the love of the game. . . After his first 
great flight, when congratulated on his excellent 
navigation, he remarked that by good luck places 
had a habit of appearing just where he expected to 
find them. When he was preparing for the Eng- 
land to Australia air race, he was especially pleased 
with a ten-pound home-made cake which had been 
sent by his mother, and which he carried with him 
in spite of its weight. 

Only this year he came to England to purchase 
a new machine and flew it back to Australia in 
April. With youthful enthusiasm, he embarked 
on his new ambition to establish an air-taxi service, 
and it was while engaged on an assignment of this 
kind that his machine crashed near Melbourne. 

It is a sad end to a gallant young life. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Varied Lives 


By the Literary Critic 


HOUGH the late Lord Knutsford in his 
life-time gave us an autobiography and had 
his achievements as the organiser of big 

scale charity adequately commemorated in Mr. 
Neville Langton’s book, ‘‘The Prince of Beggars,”’ 
there was still room for another study of a very 
vital personality and a many-sided career. 

Mr. John Gore in his Memoir (‘‘ Sydney 
Holland: Lord Knutsford,’’ Murray, illustrated, 
7s. 6d.) has admirably succeeded in making good 
the omissions inevitable both in an autobiography 
and in a book devoted to a single aspect of Lord 
Knutsford’s life. 

We read of “* his high ideals and tireless energy, 
his boundless and sensitive sympathy, his irresisti- 
ble charm of manner, his sweetness of temper and 
rigid self-discipline, his courage and optimism, his 
humanity and humour bevond the ordinary ”’ ; his 
confidence in his own special powers of organisa- 
tion and yet withal his lack of conceit in his mental 
abilities. 

Then, again, Mr. Gore shows us that Lord 
Knutsford was anything but a crank. He knew 
himself for a sentimentalist, but ‘‘ enjoved being 
chaffed about that sentimentality which gave him 
pleasure.”’ 

He could on occasion be ‘‘ impiously and 
impishly cynical and laugh at the sentimentality 
and conventionality of others.’’ 

Canonisation drove him mad. 
times playfully to shock his ‘ venerators.’ He loathed 

veneration as much as he hated flattery. He was a 

normal man and a man of the world, and he often 

revealed that there was little worldly that was hid from 
him. It seemed to him perfectly natural and entirely 
right that he should give rein to his passion for sport. 

Hospital work was his craft and sport his hobby and 

he had and gave the best in both worlds.” 


From Naval Lieutenant to “ General ” 


Many hands have played their part in the 
building up of our Empire, and the not 
unimportant work of some of those hands is too 
often apt to be forgotten. 

It is difficult to realise that much less than fifty 
years ago we had not secured a footing in East 
Africa, and that our Navy in the last thirty years 
of the 19th century was actively employed in 
putting down the slave traffic between the Persian 
Gulf and the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and 
the East African coast line. 

It was in connection with this slave traffic that 
a certain Naval Lieutenant first made his appear- 
ance in a corner of the world where he was destined 
as friend and adviser of Zanzibar Sultans, General 
in the Zanzibar army and First Minister in the 
Zanzibar Government to exercise a decisive influ- 
ence both in suppressing this traffic and in shaping 
the course of East African territorial arrangements 
between the Powers. 

This Naval Lieutenant, afterwards to be General 


It led him some- 


and to be knighted for his services to the Empire, 
was the late Llovd William Mathews, who died in 
1901 and is the subject of an interesting biography 
under the title Lord Rosebery once conferred upon 
him—‘‘ An Apostle of Empire ’’ (by Robert Nunez 
Lyne, Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 


Henry Lawrence's Wife 


Henry Lawrence, the hero of the Residency 
siege in the Mutiny, was in many ways less lucky 
than his famous brother John. Fate indeed seemed 
to have reserved its severest blows for the man 
whose tombstone records that he “‘ tried to do his 
duty.”” Yet Henry Lawrence was extremely 
fortunate in one thing: the wife who shared his 
trials as well as his triumphs in sixteen vears of 
married life. 

Honoria Lawrence was the ideal mate for a man 
of Henry’s stormy yet sensitive character. Like 
him she had a strong sense of duty. But she had 
also a very cheerful disposition and a strain of 
sturdy commonsense to bring to bear on_ his 
blackest moods; and no one could understand him 
better than she did. 

It has been left to Honoria’s great-niece, Mrs. 
Maud Diver, to tell her story for us, and no one 
could have told it with greater charm and with more 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of Indian 
life than this well-known writer of stirring Indian 
tales. (‘‘ Honoria Lawrence: A Fragment of 
Indian History,’’ Murray, with 8 illustrations and 
a map, 16s.). 


The Desert Anchorites 


The modern world has tended rather to scoff at 
those early Christian ascetics who chose the 
Egyptian and Syrian deserts for their abode and 
the mortification of sinful flesh. 

Their feats of self-torture suggest comparisons 
with the exploits of Fakir and Dervish to-day and 
appear to modern Western minds more revolting 
than impressive. 

Further, their contribution to religious thought 
and philosophy amounts to practically nothing. 

All this is admitted by Miss Helen Waddell when 
offering us a dainty volume of translated extracts 
from the seventeenth century ‘‘ Vitae Patrum ’’ of 
Rosweyde (‘‘ The Desert Fathers,’’ Constable, 
7s. 6d.). 

Yet she confesses to a certain fascination with 
Rosweyde’s collection of ‘‘ lives and sayings ”’ of 
these ancient ascetics. She came to it, she says, 
some sixteen years ago and “ it held me then, as 
now, with its strange timelessness.”’ 

Readers of her little book, with its scholarly 
introduction and its explanatory prefaces to each 
section will, it is certain, find themselves affected 
by some at least of Miss Waddell’s enthusiasm for 
these chronicles of Desert piety. 
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ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 


SIR,—At the risk of showing myself to be a very 
ill-bred person, I must confess to having thoroughly 
enjoyed Herr Greiser’s performance at Geneva and final 
“vulgar impromptu grimace’’ as the Morning Post 
has it. 

For after all, what has the League of Nations been but 
a farce from first to last? And is it not the last word of 
absurdity that a representative of the Irish Free State, 
a state founded on treachery and dishonour, should be 
deputed as guardian of Freedom at Danzig? 

The whole thing is quite too funny and one is thankful 
to see it openly derided at last. But the Press gentlemen 
were without a sense of humour. 

P. BEACH THOMAS. 

Kingsmoor End, Kilgetty. 


Mind our Own Business 
MADAM, 


The reduction of price of the Saturday Review will 
enable all the patriotic classes to read your valuable 
publication. 

The country still needs stability, financial and political. 
The two go together; for financial confidence cannot 
revive until political stability is secured. 

The Government spend too much time interfering with 
other Nation’s affairs and neglecting what is vital of our 
own. We have plenty of politicians, but not enough 
Statesmen. 

H. F. Owen, Capt. 

The Laurels, Datchet, Bucks. 


An Appreciation 
Your LADYSHIP,— 


As one of your new readers, I wish to congratulate you 
for spreading amongst omr fellow-citizens of both sexes, 
love of country and, may I add, of Empire. 

Especially must we be prepared for all eventualities in 
an over-armed world to keep the ‘‘ Godless Monsters ” 
far beyond these shores. 

In conclusion, allow me to say how much I appreciate 
‘“The Empire Week by Week.’? Too much space in our 
press is already devoted to that vicious circle of 
Continental intrigues, whereas to so many of us a few 
lessons in Imperial History and Geography would be 
much more soothing and instructive. 


W. STEwarRT Howl. 
15, Brunswick Square, 


London, W.C.1. 


Foreign Office Hypocrisy 


SIR,—The amount of cant and hypocrisy that is being 
shed by sloppy sentimentalists, bereft of any sense of 
reality, in connection with Italy and the League of 
Nations, has long since become nauseating. 

Anyone capable of thinking at all knew from the very 
outset that without agreement among all of the major 
Powers—a condition that in this imperfect world would 
be absolutely impossible—the League of Nations could 
never be remotely effective. 

But quite apart from this, Italy has, in conquering 
Abyssinia, done what Britain must have done fifty times 
or more in building up the British Empire. This country 
could have possessed Abyssinia sixty years ago had she 
wished to do so; but having decided otherwise at that 
time and since, neither we nor any other nation has any 
right to presume to criticise Italy for having, with the 
necessity for expansion, taken over the country. 
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When Clowns Fall Out 


If there is any advantage to mankind in civilising. the 
African races—and we have done a great deal of it—then 
Abyssinia will be vastly better for the Italian occupation. 
To call Italy ‘‘ technically a criminal ’’ because she has 
not wilted in face of the pitiful, illogical, and im- 
potent mouthings of the League of Nations, is abysmal 
stupidity. 

If such puerility really represented the views of the 
majority of intelligent people, then other nations would 
be more than justified in dubbing us a nation of hypo- 
crites. The worst that they can say of us at the moment 
is that through our politicians who have so mishandled 
British diplomacy in recent years we, as a nation, have 
been made to appear supremely ridiculous. 


H. BAYER. 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


An African Colonial and Italy 


SIR,—After a residence of several years in Kenya, I 
feel we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Italy for estab- 
lishing her advanced civilisation and fine agricultural 
people as neighbours, in lieu of the cruel barbarians who, 
under the guise of Christianity, raided our borders for 
slaves and cattle. 

The scattered and scanty outposts of the K.A.R. were 
heavily tried on many occasions. 

Such an example of industry as Italy promises may 
induce our Colonial Office to put on its glasses and see 
the enormous possibilities of Kenya, which up to date 
they have been blind to. 

It will be a pleasant change to know one can shake 
hands with a white friend at Moyale instead of having to 
dodge a black man’s spear. I would like to add my 
admiration of all Lady Houston is doing to wake up 
England. 


A. Lock. 
Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


Unequal Fines 
DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 


I shall be glad if you will draw attention to the unfair- 
ness of the administration of the law in regard to fines 
for exceeding the speed limit in a built up area. 

I was motoring in the Harrow district when two young 
constables in a car pulled me up and alleged I was pro- 
ceeding at 40 miles per hour in a built up area, which the 
whole district of course is. 

I was fined at Wealdstone Petty Sessions on May 15th 
last, £2 and my licence endorsed, although I told the 
court that I had driven a car for over 30 years and held a 
clean licence during the whole of that period. 

Less than a month ago a motorist was fined 10s. at 
Pewsey (Wilts.) for exceeding the speed limit and 
admitted when stopped he was doing 45-46 miles per 
hour, and it was stated his licence was not endorsed 
because he had a clean one for a long period. Can’t 
something be done to administrate the law with fairness ? 


A. PANTLIN. 


Cromwell House, Fulwood Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


[The inequality of punishments imposed by different 
Benches has been a long standing grievance with 
motorists. Obviously it would be better if identical 
penalties for identical offences could be guaranteed; but 
for many reasons this is impossible. Magistrates do 
their duty to the best of their ability and take into con- 
sideration circumstances which are often not reported. 
—Ep.] 
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READERS THINK 


His Sheepishness Wants Signatures 


Lapy Hovuston,-— 


You have my warm admiration as a firm and loyal 
patriot—one who truly loves our country. 


A well-known English clergyman is trying to get as 
many signatures as possible of people who will pledge 
themselves to renounce all war and all support of any 
war. Do these advocates of ‘‘ Peace at any price ’’ forget 
that ‘‘ there was war in Heaven?” Do they think earth 
life so pure and blameless that it can do without purging 
when even Heaven had need of it? Michael and his 
angels fought, and cast out evil. 


The same people who are so anxious to deprive us of 
defences are often ardent admirers of Russia. A few 
hundred thousand murders do not matter so long as 
nobody fought against them. The idea appears to be that 
we should let an enemy come in and do the same here if 
they so desire. 


The last idea to enter some people’s minds seems to be 
that well-trained defenders and adequate defences are a 
means of preventing war—not of causing it. Our Lord 
implied the wisdom of the strong man armed who was 
able to keep his goods, and He certainly advised having 
a sword at need, even at the cost of a garment. 


A. LENTHALL. 
8, Marcombe Road, Torquay. 


Democratic Humbug 


SIR,—Was there ever such a mockery and humbug as 
our so-called ‘‘ democratic ’? Government ? 


Behold Mr. Eden, representing the ‘‘ National ” 
Government, intriguing at Geneva with the Russian 
representative to draw us into a Pact with the Soviet 
Government ! 


Litvinoff would never agree to support the lifting of 
sanctions against Fascist Italy, without a quid pro quo: 
what is that quid pro quo? Is it Eden’s support for the 
Soviet demand for the passage of their ships through the 
Dardanelles in time of war? We have a right to know. 


Again, Great Britain is surrendering to the Wafd, in 
the proposed withdrawal of the garrison from Cairo. 


An Oligarchy 


Did Mr. Baldwin get a mandate for all this last 
autumn? He glorifies ‘‘ democratic ’’ Government in his 
speeches, and fiercely denounces “ dictatorship” (in 
Italy and Germany !), but it seems to me that under his 
leadership we are suffering from the evils of both 
systems, without any of the advantages of either. 


In this connection may I quote from Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’ “‘ Left Wings over Europe ”’: ‘‘ democracy as 
interpreted by Mr. Baldwin is, of course, an impudent 
mockery of that great traditional English conception of 
the State. As things stand at present, Parliament is 
practically non-existent. An autocratic executive decrees 
at certain intervals ‘debates’ upon matters of great 
moment. Byt they are not debates at all. They are 
half a dozen very long speeches, always delivered by the 
same people. The six hundred M.P.s who sit and listen 
to these speeches might just as well not be there at all.” 


I would advise all true Conservatives and patriots to 
study current events with the help of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’ brilliant searchlight. 

AGNES M. THOMAS. 


The Vicarage, Great Wymondley, 
Hitchin, Herts, 


A House Built on Sand 


SIR,—Now that the League of Nations has proved so 
futile, frantic efforts are being made to reform it—other- 
wise to patch it wp and “‘ save its face;” already our 
politicians have substituted for the discredited ‘‘ collective 
security,” which we were told not so long since was 
our sheet anchor, a new reassuring slogan ‘“‘ regional 
pacts.” I understand that this Committee which is to 
be convened is to examine, among other subjects, the 
cause of the League’s failure in checking Italian aggres- 
sion in Abyssinia. 

It might have been thought, as the cause of failure 
is so obvious, that the labours of the Committee might be 
somewhat superfluous, the cause can be briefly summed 
up in the word ‘‘ helplessness.”’ 

Without U.S.A., Germany, Japan, the League is power- 
less, and unless they can tempt some of these nations 
to join this discredited League, it is difficult to see on 
what solid foundation any reform can be based. 


Empty Chairs 


The League of Nations Union with the resignation 
of so many influential personages, Lord Queenborough, 
its Financial Chairman, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
etc., is in an equally parlous state. As I have pointed 
out, with so many “‘ empty chairs,” to reform the League 
is like making bricks without straw—it has been a failure 
in Corfu, Manchuria and Abyssinia, and if any reforma- 
tion is possible it should limit the scope of the League 
to entirely humanitarian subjects, eschewing all politics. 
Whether the taxpayer would appreciate paying £200,000 
annually for these researches, is another matter, but the 
League in its present state arrogating power that it can 
never possess is a sham, and with its Union should 
gracefully fade away. R.I.P. 

In these circumstances, realising the helplessness of 
the League our sole duty is to hasten our re-armament 
programme for our own safety. 

‘© SEPTUAGENARIAN.”’ 


Who Will Fight for Russia ? 


MADAM,— 

I sent the following postcard from my City Office to 
my M.P. on the 30th ult. :—‘‘ Sir, If this country links 
up with Litvinoff, neither myself nor my two sons will 
offer ourselves for defence.’’ 

The same day I sent a copy of this postcard to the 
Daily Mail with this covering note :— 

SIR, I enclose copy of postcard I have sent to my M.P. 
to-day. If everyone holding similar views did the same 
it would probably make ‘‘ ’Andsome ” Anthony realise 
that there is another school apart from the League-Civil 
Service-B.B.C. Party who reside in the Garden of Eden. 


82, Stanwell Road, Cas. C. MAsson. 
Ashford, Middlesex. 


What is a Spa 


SIR,—The letter from the Secretary of the British Spas 
Federation in your columns on the attractions of the 
British spas is very interesting. 

But what is a spa? In ordinary conversation the word 
is used as if it meant merely holiday resort, and, like 
‘‘ watering-place,’’ it has become seriously debased. 
Actually, as T understand it, it means a place at which 
one takes the watcrs on a medical prescription, though 
of course the holiday interest is not forgotten. 

It would be interesting to have from someone in 
authority an official definition of the word. 


20, Queen Street, H. A. MATHER. 
Hammersmith, W.6. 
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Flogging a Dead Horse 


SIR,—The following is a copy of a letter I sent to the 
Abyssinia Association, which is appealing for funds in 
order to advocate the continuation of sanctions :— 


To the Hon. Sec., 
Abyssinia Association. 


“* Dear Sir, 


In reply to your circular of the Ist inst. appealing for 
funds for the Abyssinia Association on the ground that 
the future of the League of Nations and the good name ol 
our country is at stake, it seems to me that while your 
intentions are no doubt of the best, you seem to have 
overlooked or to have turned a blind eye to a menace 
much nearer home threatening the break-up of our 
Empire and our very existence as a !ree people. 


In my humble opinion (shared, 1 believe, by many 
others) the situation which you deplore has been largely 
brought ahout by our vainly imagining that our vast 
Empire and wealth (the envy of other powerful and fully 
armed nations) could be protected for us by our absurd 
idea passed into a slogan, viz. (Collective Security), I 
liken it to a slogan, for like many others which pass as 
wisdom in the eyes of the bulk of the unthinking 
populace it is devoid of meaning, merely a_ phrase 
calculated to exonerate the Government from the duty of 
governing and to lull the nation into a false sense of 
security. Having encouraged and taught our people to 
accept this phantom of the imagination as a reality, we 
disarmed. 


A Sorry Spectacle 


Now we find ourselves in the unpleasant position of 
being helpless to exercise any influence over world events. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Our bluff has been called and we present (I am forced 
to admit) a sorry spectacle in the eyes of the world, a 
position we thoroughly deserve. 


But that is no reason for continuing in the pursuit of a 
policy which can only result in landing us in a war for 
which we are quite unprepared. 


However much we may deplore the annexation of 
Abyssinia by Italy and our shameful share in the cata- 
strophe which has overtaken the Negus (another victim 
of that silly and meaningless phrase) common sense 
demands that we should look facts in the face and not 
tempt providence by embarking on impossible enterprises, 


As to the future of the League I earnestly pray for its 
early demise. It has proved itself to be to us as a nation 
a deadly snare, fathered by the head of a nation which 
we foolishly regard as friends because they speak our 
language. They themselves have wisely kept clear of it. 

Having unburdened myself to this extent, you will 
understand my reasons for declining to have any share in 
the activities of your association.” 

C. G. F. FAGAN, 

Old Job’s, Lieut.-Col., retired. 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


Baldwin Preens Himself 


SIR,—It is getting more than one can bear when our 
Prime Minister begins to talk as if the splendid Abraham 
Lincoln was of the same type as himself. 

Also it is unbearable when he suggests for his own 
epitaph, ‘‘ He made no speeches, no—nor listened to 
them,’’ considering that he never ceases to make speeches, 
most of them full of uninteresting details about himself. 

L.S. 


@ Subscriptions: One 

guinea per annum | 
(post paid) 

P.O. Box 786, 


Bulawayo, 
S. Rhodesia 


Specimen copy sent on 
request from above | 
publisher, also from 
A. P. Bolland & Co. Ltd., | 
18 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, London. | 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 


Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Loy —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. fishing. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. — Aviemore 

Hotel. 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
s. to 10 Golf, Private. Fishing, 
ooting, ri fins. tennis. 


— Bull’s Head _ Hotel, 
Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 


Rec Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., “Golf, 10 mins., 
LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 


Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20.  Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OW NESS-ON-WINDERMERE. 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


—Station Hotel. 
Bed., 7; Rec Pens., from 34 to 4 
gns. W.E., Sat. to Pui.. 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; c., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. irom 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent.—Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 

day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 

W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 


Rigg’s 


5 gns. 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens., to 5 gens. 

W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles; 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. W. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. “Golf. 


LOVELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
cloche: Pens., £2 10/-. lLun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. “Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire.— Ancaster Arms 


ote d., 10; Rec., 3.  Pens., 

£3 10/-.. W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. 
fishing, bowls. 

ONISTON,. ENGLISH LAKES.—The 


Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 34 gns. 
W.E., from’ 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 es; 12/6 

day. 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, tenn 


UNDEE—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6059. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; Rec., 6. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., 
#2 16/-. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. ing. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Menes 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 
2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 


26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 
Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 

LASGOW, C.2. Grand Hotel, 560, 

Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed.. 
110. Pens., 6 8.5 E., per 


Tennis courts 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. 'Bed., 25; Rec., 56. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per aay. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 


Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Kec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., 25/-. Golf, | tennis, 
bowls. -¥ “164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, —Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. , a5 golf. 


BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
27; . Pens., from 4 guns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Kec., Pens., W.E., 
13/6" per day. Tennis boat- 
ing, bathing. 


ens., 6 gns 18/- 

Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing tennis. 
Keswick 


English Lakes. 
Bed., Pens., 


gns.; 6 gns. season. 15/- per 
a Golf, tennis, as” bowls, fishing. 


” IBWORTH.—The Rose 
B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
"Phone : Dalmay 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens. 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, 189, Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 
» 36; Kec. and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from. 34 gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL. 
Guildtord Street, W.C.1 Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. oe 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 44 gns. ‘Tabie tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 

Street, we 2 pe. Leicester Sq. Tube. 

250 bedroo: h. water. Room, bath, 
716; 3/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens. ke 
from 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6.: 


and Crown, 
A.A., R.A.C., 


to £6 16/6. to Golf, 

bowling, 
YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
a 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 


Hotel. 
‘Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
Golf, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


—— N. Devon. — Chichester 


Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W. E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 


Hotel, Gry Street. Bed., 
— £4. E., 36/-. Golf, 
‘bathin 


Rec., Pens., from WE 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf = ‘extate, dishing. 
EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Bed., 17; 
“Golf, fishing. 


Hote! 
5. Pens., £3 10/- to ris 
bathing, bowling, 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I. oy. 

Undercliff Hotel. Bed., c., 4; 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from bie. Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun. 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
fishing, ot golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”’ Padsto 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; "Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
ea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 


from 24/-; Lun.,’ 3/6; 
Garden. 
ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
Hote, Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 
34 gns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


“fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon.—Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4. to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens.. 

a= £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.— Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £47/6. W.E, 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


Pens., 3} 37/6; 

Lunch, Dinner, 4/-. fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. H. & C._and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP — oe Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Rec... 1. 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and wi. "edit Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Satta, — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, "take bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

we. inclusive 3 days. tennis, 
golf 


OUTH UIST, Outer 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, x... to Nctel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel. 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 8/6; 
Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. "Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
double, 14s/-. Golf, trout fishing. 
TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Lg 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed. 
Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Galt! lf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 


Hotel ed., 45; paste 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3._ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


re Count Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

.. from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 

45/- Tennis, golf, bowls, 


mg Water, Surrey. Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed., 2: Le 3 and bar. Pens., 

£4 15/6. W.E. 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Belle, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 
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W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


- Private Hotel. 


Om to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH .—Hotel Woodville, 
Christchurch Koad. 
is, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


.— Lord Nelson 
7/6 per week. Fishing. 


away, 2/6 per day, 


— Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Cli 


Cornwall.—The Balconies 


Fifeshire.—Kings wood 


Rodney, ‘Little Baddow, Pens. 3 

yachting. 
NHELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

- George's Road. 


AWLISH, Ss. Devon. —Sea ving Hotel, 
Tariff. D. Bendall, 


. Some 10/6 per day. 


Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
"Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Fishing and tennis in neigh- 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. 


Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 


SIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Road. 
W.E:, Sat. to Mon., 25/-. 


“dale Private Hotel, Sea ex, 
3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 
* Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. try Links, Wim- 
borne Road. Bed., Rec., 2. Pe 
lie 12/6 daily. 

- per day Aug. 


OLKESTONE. —The ORANGE HOUSE 


8, Comte Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas C 


_ but everything of the 


.—Prop. Miss 
Sykes of. the Olio 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield 
Bed., 15. P 


a. 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 
Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey. ra Hatch 
—a Country House ©. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 


EREFORD. — The Residence Bul, 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E,, from 25/-. Salmon_ fishing, he 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 

Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

Fu to 4} gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf. 
wls. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel, Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—Grand_ Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known Lift. Ballroom. Pens. 3} to 


5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel 
693. Every comfort. Under Bersonal 
supervision of the Proprietress. rs. J. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 

lotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 

.. 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., Rec., 6. Pens., 34 
to 44 gns. W.E., ne to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street, 
Bed., 33: oe. 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/- Golf. 


LANGOLLEN.—Grapes Hotel. pepe 
4 for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & 


OCH-SHIEL ARGYLL. 

Hotel, Acharacle.  Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 gn ns. ; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), a1. 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
London, W.C Bed.. 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gens. 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE. Hotel, 1-3, 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.s. 
Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 

minster, S.W.1. ‘Phone, Vic. 0867 & 2003. 
Bed., 200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 278. Pens., 
5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
w, W.C.1, near_British Museum. 


Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


CORA Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near eee and King’s Cross 
Stations. Acco 230 Gu — | Room, bath 


and Table d' Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON. PALACE 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 

Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 

per day. Social Club. quash a 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
| Park Road, W.ll. Bed 


8. Pens., 24 to 34 gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


{ADLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
T.: Mus 


gns. Lun., 
1/-; 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Tegrace. 
Hyde Park, Bed., 75; 
from 3} le; from 5 gns. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

Bed., 30: Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. 

trom 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, 8. H C., 
Pens., from 3} gns.; W.E.. 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 
., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, Prals Cres- 


cent, Kensington Fork Road, W.1 hone : 
Park, ., 30; Rec., 3. .» from 
2) gue., . double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, Fay 
Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel. : 
Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. one. 


Tennis. 
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STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
Bed., 30. 
. single, 5 double. 
CENTR AL 
C.1. T.: Mus 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; 
wich, Callese Road, 


4; 
Lun., 2/6; Din., ‘3/6. “Gof, 2/6 per 
Sean: Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


_ Waterloo House 
4 Hotel Bed., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. 


Golf, 2 ‘miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. 


Centrally situated. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, peed. T., Jesmond, 906. 
: e from 7/6. Garden. 


E 7. 


Cornwall.—Riviare 


Hayle, 


CARBOROUGH., iera Priv ate 


Ben. from £1. 
HAFTESBURY, 
Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- yee day. 
HANKLIN, 1.0.W. 
Keats Bed., 
from 3} gns. to 6 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. 


_Cfamdale Hotel, 


TROUD, Glos. — aati House Hotel, 


Pon, 

golf, "betes 


GLEN Hotel, St. Albans Road. 


Garden. tennis, golf. 


Bed PV ATS 


IG, _ Ise of Skye.—Uig Hotel. i 
3. hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES’ announce that have taken 
over the private teaching practice of 


NEMBHARD HISBEST. 
Half a century of experience : 


DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 
W.11. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“‘NHELTENHAM SPA, 
incomparable Cotswolds, and centre for 
tours and Severn Valleys, Shake- 
Endless entertainment, 

. $.G., Town Hall, 


BERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
"SERVICE BUREAU brings  relief.— 


in the heart of the 


90 18 J 
= Bed., 55; Re 
; W.E., Sat, to M 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 
: JINDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
YARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
: : Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
Fr 
-- N sc1el 
Facing Sea. valu 
H. & C. all bedroor Bed weal 
B Jesmond Road. Fi 
. £2 12/6; W.E., my. 
Ten tennis, cricket, 
the 
B Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Ree., 
; 3. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, tific 
Cha 
; phone: 434 P Lote r sea, golf. H. & C. water af | 
fal 
comfort. Apply | ful 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—FPens., Cou 
4 gns. each, per week—full board. Golf, Dey 
boating. faking, bathing, tennis 
BAND, 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Kec., 2. ens., irom It 
: cae £3 10/-; W.E., 30/-.' Golf. bathing, bowls. 
n Hotel, ind 
~ Rec., 2. has 
Pet not 
3 cle 
Moderate. Vinkerton. Tel. : 2578. S Bulls Cross. Bed., 12: Rec., of 
PYATTS Hotel, Lid. Pens., £3 13/6; W.E.. 12/6 per day. arden. ut 
W.E., £1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, tic 
polo. 
col 
ASTBO we 
ens., from 
Golf, tenni B ral 
to 3} gns. do 
: Golf In 
from 3 gns. 
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Virus to Control 
Rabbit Pest 


From an Australian Correspondent 


A DEADLY serum which, it is 
«~™ hoped will enable the rabbit pest 
in Australia to be controlled, has been 
created by Sir Charles Martin, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., the Cambridge 
scientist who already has done much 
valuable work for the Common- 
wealth. 

First quantities of the serum, called 
myxomatosis cuniculi, are already on 
the way to Australia. 

The Commonwealth Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research has been 
charged with the development of Sir 
Charles Martin’s experiment. Officers 
of the Council will first carry out 
tests to establish whether it is harm- 
ful to Australian native fauna. 


If these give negative results, the 
Council will seek the authority of the 
Department of Health to conduct 
large-scale experiments on one of the 
rabbit-infested islands off the coast. 
Its recommendation to the Govern- 
ment will then be decided. 


The effect of the disease upon 
individual colonies of rabbits already 
has been proved. It is contagious, 
not infectious, and, in the absence of 
clearer knowledge of the social habits 
of rabbits, it is not established 
whether the disease would automa- 
tically be spread from colony to 
colony. 

Once a colony is infected, it would 
normally be fatal in from five to six 
weeks. 

So immense are the numbers of 
rabbits in Australia that it may be 
doubted whether this or any other 
disease would exterminate them. 
Indeed, this would not be desirable, 
for the export trade in rabbit-skins 
has become so important that any 
attempt now to wipe out the rabbit 
in the whole of the Commonwealth 
would encounter much opposition. 

On grazing land where grass is 
scarce and rabbits can destroy it 
before it is long enough to feed sheep 
and cattle the rabbit is, however, an 
out-and-out enemy. 

Sir Charles Martin’s work offers a 
prospect that the rabbit might be 
eliminated from certain areas; if this 
can be attained, the drought problem 
of the outback would largely be 
minimised. 


Shooting, trapping, fumigation, 
poisoning, the digging-out of burrows 
and expensive fencing all have 
proved inadequate to master the pro- 
lific pest, and no controlling-disease 
has previously been found practicable. 


Like the main agencies controlling 
the prickly-pear pest, this latest 
tabbit virus comes from South 
America. 

Sir Charles Martin first became 
interested in it when, on his return 
from Australia in 1933, he read a paper 


by Dr. Jean MacNamara advocating 
the control of the rabbit pest by a 
virulent disease. 

Myxomatosis cuniculi first was 
noticed in South America, where it 
appeared in the hutches of rabbit- 
fanciers. 

Dr. Beaurepaire Aragao, a Rio de 
Janeiro scientist, had suggested in 
1927 that the disease might profitably 
be employed in Australia. In 1934 
he presented Sir Charles Martin with 
some of the virus which has formed 
the basis of the present experiment. 

Sir Charles Martin, who is 73, was 
Demonstrator in Physiology in the 
University of Sydney forty years ago. 
Among his students was Dr. Earle 
Page, now deputy Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth. 

Australian pastoralists already are 
indebted to him for his work demon- 
strating the effect of pastures upon 
wool production. They now await 
with anxiety the trial of his latest 
experiment. 

Only those who have seen the results 
of a rabbit plague in a country where 
grass is so much more precious than 
in England can appreciate how 
graziers in Australia would welcome 
such a means of keeping down this un- 
profitable item of their livestock. 


Ottawa Calling! 


“Noble Marquis” Indeed 
By ‘‘ Canuc.” 


PPHIRTY-THREE yeats ago a 

single plant of a new type of 
wheat was developed in Canada after 
a generation of research. They 
called it ‘‘ Marquis.”’ In the follow- 
ing year twelve plants of the new 
strain were grown and from this 
parentage there have come hundreds 
of millions of bushels of the world’s 
finest wheat. 


The growing of it has contributed 
as much as any other factor to the 
opening up of the great West of 
Canada, and provided new oppor- 
tunities for many thousands of 
British people. 

This historic plant was developed 
by Sir Charles Saunders, who car- 
ried on the great experimental work 
of his father, Dr. William Saunders, 
the first Director of the Experimental 
Farms in Canada. The Dominion has 
just been paying honour to the lat- 
ter’s memory as the father of 
Canadian wheat. New administrative 
buildings have been opened on the 
Dominion Central Experimental 
Farm in Ottawa, where much of Dr. 
Saunders’ research work was done, 
and they have been dedicated to his 
name. 


A Cow’s Record 


Farmers will be interested in the 
feat of a Holstein cow, of Shu- 
benacadie, Nova Scotia. She has just 
completed a year’s very hard work 
and has beaten previous records for 


the Province by producing 25,395 
pounds of milk and 830 pounds of 
fat, and she is still giving over 50 
pounds of milk a day. The achieve- 
ment is an official one and every 
care is being taken to check the 
weights and tests. 


Road Samaritans 


Instructions have been issued to 
the Patrols who watch the roads 
in Quebec to earn a reputation for 
being friends and protectors of the 
public rather than merely the instru- 
ments of raising Provincial 
revenues. Only a few years ago the 
Traffic Officer was looked upon as a 
man to search for the most trivial 
of offences in order to add to the 
worries of the lives of motorists. By 
kindliness and courtesy, however, 
Quebec has managed to change that 
cutlook, and these final instructions 
should have the effect of converting 
every Traffic Officer on Quebec’s 
16,500 miles of watering roads into a 
Good Samaritan in the eyes of all 
men at the wheel. 


Canada’s Engine Room 

The illusion that Canada is 
almost wholly an agricultural coun- 
try dies hard. Actually her minerals 
and manulactures far exceed the 
value of her farm products. 

Every Province is increasing its 
industrial manufacturing quota year 
by year, and among them Ontario is 
in the lead—as indeed she has been 
over a long period of years. Her 
outstanding industry is the manu- 
facture of motor-cars, which is con- 
fined almost exclusively to this pro- 
vince. Of other products manufac- 
tured in the Dominion as a whole, 
Ontario factories supply 95 per cent. 
of the agricultural implements, 8&8 
per cent. of the production of leather 
tanneries, 81 per cent. of rubber pro- 
ducts including footwear, 61 per 
cent. of furniture, 69 per cent. of fruit 
and vegetable preparations, 79 per 
cent. of electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies. 

The manufactured products of the 
Province had last year a total value 
of £251,000,000. 


A Profitable Catch 


The fishermen of Prince Edward 
Island did well last year by landing 
fish of all kinds to the tune of over 
£179,937. A substantial proportion 
of it was made up of lobsters, for the 
Atlantic coast of Canada is the 
world’s greatest lobster fishing area. 
It provides work for 300 cannaries 
producing one of the tastiest of sea 
foods. 

Until recently there was little or no 
market for live lobsters, but thanks 
to the resourceful market research 
work carried out by the Dominion 
they have found in the United States 
a market consuming nearly 9,750,000 
pounds every year of these live shell- 
fish valued at over £310,000. 
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Poisoned Arrows in 


African Warfare 
By ‘‘ Jebba” 


[X Africa the practice of poisoning 

their arrows, by the natives, 
both for hunting wild animals in the 
bush and fighting their enemies, has 
been resorted to for ages, right up to 
quite recent times. 

It was not until the beginning of 
this century, however, that the use 
of poisoned arrows by natives in 
their resistance to the advance of the 
white man became a real problem. 


When the British Government 
through the Colonial Office took over 
the territories of the Niger Company, 
Northern and Southern Nigeria, in 
1898 the settlements consisted 
largely of trading posts on the big 
water-ways, particularly the Niger. 

There were treaties with the in- 
land native chiefs, but these were of 
little avail until the Government had 
consolidated its position, and in 1900, 
when the war in South Africa was 
at its height, the Ashanti rising took 
place, which necessitated the de- 
spatch of all available forces from 
Northern Nigeria. 

It was from this time on that the 
poisoned arrow became a danger that 
had to be taken into account. 

Different native tribes had differ- 
ent ways of poisoning their arrows. 
The more usual method was a con- 
coction prepared from the leaf of the 
Strophanthus bush. shrub 
seemed to be fairly prevalent over a 
large part of Northern Nigeria. Seen 
from a distance its appearance was 
not unlike a large laurel bush. 

The natives made a paste out of 
the leaves, which when duly prepared 
was sineared on, immediately behind 
the arrow-head. It looked very 
much like black sealing wax, and 
after a time dried out like sealing 
wax. Strophanthus poisoning was 
not a painful death, as it affected the 
heart. 

Some of the native tribes had other 
ways of poisoning their arrows. A 
simple method was to stick the arrow 
into a rotting carcase. In that salu- 
brious climate a dead body will 
putrify in less than 24 hours, so 
when the arrows had been in the car- 
case for five or six days they were 
in a distinctly unpleasant state and 
needed no further treatment to make 
them deadly. 

Another poison was obtained from 
ants, and I am told that it was almost 
invariably fatal, and there was no 
known antidote. 

In 1903, during the fighting at 
Bima which followed as an aftermath 
of the Kano-Sokoto expedition, the 
Commander of the force was hit in 
the leg by an arrow, on which the 
poison was so fresh as to be almost 
dripping. He was dead in about 
five-and-twenty minutes. 

I was present in that engagement 
and have always regretted that I did 
not know that our commander had 
been wounded by a poisoned arrow 
until it was too late. At the time 
I was busily occupied with a party 
of men in obtaining a footing in a 


town we were attacking. I believe 
he might have been saved. 

Strophanthus poison acts on the 
heart, finally causing it to cease 
beating. 

To counteract this a good way is 
to keep the wounded man moving. 
Vigorous bodily action stimulates the 
heart, and if the victim is kept wide 
awake and forced to keep moving, 
if necessary by sharp prods with the 
point of a bayonet, after a while the 
effect of the poison is neutralised. 

In 1901, while on boundary work 
on the borders of French Dahomey 
and the hinterland of Northern 
Nigeria, I met a French officer, and 
he told me of his experience a year or 
so before. 

When attacking a native town, 
both he and his native servant were 
hit with poisoned arrows. Having 
dressed his own wound and that of 
his servant, he put himself between 
two sentries and ordered them to 
keep him moving at all costs, and 
gave orders that they were to be shot 
if they let him become unconscious. 

In the meantime his servant got a 
drink and collapsed. Rushing over 
to him, he injected ether and brought 
him round, treating himself to a dose 
at the same time. His servant was 
then kept on the move in the same 
way as himself. They both recovered. 

When Strophanthus was the poison 
used it was, as a rule, smeared on 
behind the barb, and if the arrow 
did not penetrate over the head the 
wound was often not affected by the 
poison. 

Several causes, by the mercy of 
Providence, contributed to mitigate 
the danger of poisoned arrows. One 
was that the enemy was frequently 
the Fulani race. 

The Fulanis were Mahomedans, 
and the followers of Islam do not as 
a rule favour the use of poisoned 
weapons, preferring the horse, the 
sword and the spear, with the addi- 
tion of a firearm of some kind if 
possible. 

Another reason was that frequently 
an encounter with the enemy was 
unexpected, and their arrows were 
either not poisoned or the poison had 
lost its potency. 


Rhodes’ Portrait 
by Artist Who 


Never Saw Him 


A NEW picture of Rhodes painted 

by Mr. Sydney Kendrick, is 
now hanging in the great oak- 
panelled lounge at Rhodesia House 
in the Strand. It has been presented 
to the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia by Sir Henry Birchenough, 
friend and colleague of the subject, 
and now chairman of the British 
South Africa Company. 

Those who knew Rhodes and have 
seen this picture declare it to be the 
most remarkable likeness extant. 

Mr. Lanigan O’Keeffe, the High 
Commissioner for the Colony, is 
enthusiastic about it: ‘“‘ I have never 
seen a better picture of Mr. Rhodes,” 
he said. ‘‘ It is wonderful that an 
artist should be able to depict with 


— 
—— 


such absolute accuracy the features 
and character of a man he never even 
met.’? Mr. O’Keeffe pointed to one 
detail at which he was particularly 
pleased and amused. ‘‘ He is wear- 
ing the old untidy white-spotted blue 
tie,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we who knew 
him remember so well.” 


New Route to Indian 


Ocean 
The construction of the great 
Birchenough Suspension — Bridge 


across the Sabi River in Southern 
Rhodesia has made possible the 
opening of a new route for the Colony 
to the Indian Ocean. . 

Since the occupation of what is 
now Southern Rhodesia there has 
been only one road of entry from the 
East, through the mountain range 
which forms the border line between 
the Colony and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Actually the port of Beira and the 
Rhodesian towns of Melsetter, Fort 
Victoria and Bulawayo lie in a 
straight line, along the same parallel 
of latitude. The construction of a 
new route through a pass in the 
Chimanimani Mountains, from the 
Birchenough Bridge to Villa Pery, 
would make it possible to drive from 
Johannesburg to Beira, via Rhodesia, 
in two or three days, and the country 
traversed by the route contains the 
finest mountain scenery in Africa. 


Matabele Picture for 
Britain 

Southern Rhodesia has its own film 
industry, with main studios at 
Bulawayo. 

The summer programme of the 
local producing company includes 
two long films and eight ‘‘ shorts,” 
for which latter type there is an 
increasing demand. The climatic 
conditions and clear light of the 
country are ideal for picture making. 

A short Rhodesian film, depictin 
prospectors seeking and mining gold, 
has already been shown in this 
country, and a  ‘‘ documentary ” 
picture, based on a Matabele native 
legend, has been booked for the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 


Preserving History 


Southern Rhodesia is setting up a 
permanent Commission for the 
Preservation of Natural and 
Historical Monuments and Relics. 

A Bill was introduced in the 
Rhodesian Parliament to consolidate, 
amplify and bring up-to-date the 
existing legislation on this subject. 
It will be the duty of the Commission 
to make a list of all ancient monu- 
ments, areas of land of archzeological 
interest or which have distinctive or 
beautiful scenery, distinctive geo 
logical formation, flora, fauna and so 
forth, and to recommend to the 
Government that these be preserved 
as national monuments. The Com- 
mission is to have an option, for six 
months after discovery, of acquiring 
all mnewly-discovered relics and 
‘monuments on behalf of the 
Colony. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The First English Trading Post 
in India 


By Professor A. P. Newton. 


WHEN the English East India 

Company sent out its first 
voyage to the Indies in 1601 the goal 
to which the ships were directed was 
the Malay Archipelago. 


The Company knew from the 
accounts that had been captured in 
various Portuguese ships how the 
coveted cargoes of pepper and other 
spices were obtainable in certain 
parts of the Archipelago by hard 
bargaining in return for gold and 
silver, and they were prepared to 
enter into competition with rival 
Dutch merchants and resident Portu- 
guese for the purchase of those wares. 


But they were entirely peaceful 
and businesslike in their intentions 
and differed widely in this from their 
Dutch rivals who were prepared to 
fight for trade. 


At the time of the first English 
voyage the Dutch had not carried 
into full operation their ruthless plan 
of winning trade by force and our 
merchants could compete with them 
on fairly equal terms. 


Sir James Lancaster was, therefore, 
able to load his ships with cargoes of 
spices that yielded a reasonable profit 
and by the time the accounts of the 
First Voyage were wound up the 
shareholders had made a respectable 
but not an extraordinary return on 
the capital they had invested. 


Portrait of Sir Thomas Roe. In 1615 
sent as Ambassador to court of 
Jahangir to obtain protection for the 
East India Company’s factory at Surat. 


The English Factory at Surat, 1638. 


Note the fortress-like appearance, the 


cannon, residential quarters, the “ lines,’”’ and below, the storage house. 


The merchants who went out with 
the Second English Voyage, how- 
ever, found it almost impossible to 
compete with their Dutch rivals and 
they could not procure sufficient car- 
goes to load their ships because the 
Hollanders threatened the Sultans, in 
the best markets, with attack if they 
dared to let the Englishmen buy any 
considerable part of the spices that 
were on sale. 


The Directors of the Company 
realised how difficult it must be for 
them to obtain trade in the Archi- 
pelago, for they were not prepared to 
match force against force nor with- 
out the help of the Government bad 
they sufficient capital resources to 
equip the expensively armed ships 
that would be necessary to compete 
with the Dutch who had the whole 
weight of the State behind them. 


When they came to prepare the 
Third Voyage in 1606-7, therefore, 
they resolved to send their ships to 
another market. 


Circumstances on the west coast of 
India differed widely from those in 
the Archipelago, for there the 
strong and ably organised Empire 
of the Moguls was in power and 
only those merchants were permitted 
to trade who could obtain the firman 
or licence of the Emperor Jahangir. 


The principal part of the western 
trade of the Mogul Empire passed 
through the port of Surat in Gujerat 
at the mouth of the River Tapti and 


thither the 
directed. 


The command was in the hands of 
an experienced merchant, William 
Hawkins, who knew the East well, 
and he went out in 1608 provided 
with a letter from King James I to 
the Emperor requesting permission 
to trade with his dominions. 


English ships were 


Hawkins was well received at 
Surat and proceeded to the Mogul’s 
Court at Agra in 1609. There 
Jahangir welcomed him and at first 
it seemed as though he would be 
successful in obtaining the licence he 
desired. 

But the Portuguese were alarmed 
at the threat to their trade monopoly 
in Western India and they intrigued 
against Hawkins and ultimately 
secured Jahangir’s order to him to 
depart after he had lived at the 
Court at Agra for two years. 

Meanwhile at Surat the English 
merchants had found incessant diffi- 
culty in trading owing to Portuguese 
hostility, and it was not until 1613 
after Portuguese squadrons that 
attacked them had been soundly 
beaten by Captain Best (1612) that 
Jahangir allowed a factory of English 
merchants to be established. 

Nicholas Downton had again to 
face Portuguese attack but he beat it 
off in 1614, and by 1615 he was able 
to send home the profitable first 
cargo of indigo and cotton goods to 
England. 


In the same year the Company sent 
out Sir Thomas Roe, a skilled and 
able diplomatist of experience, to 
negotiate a full commercial treaty 
with the Emperor. 


For nearly four years (1615-19) he 
remained at the Court at Agra where 
he won much respect and greatly 
raised English prestige. 

He was unable to obtain the privi- 
leges of monopoly he desired, but he 
secured the licence for the establish- 
ment of a permanent English trading 
post at Surat and thus began 
England’s regular trade with India. 

By 1619 English factories were 
firmly established also at Agra, 
Ahmedabad and Broach. 
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The Banking Half-Year 


By Our City Editor 


S expected, the ‘“ Big Five’’ banks are 
paying the same rates of interim dividend 
for the first half-year as those announced a 
year ago and in present circumstances, these must 
be regarded as satisfactory. The merits of bank 
shares have been mentioned in these columns from 
the ‘‘ hedging ’’ standpoint in particular. While 
being as sound an investment as any gilt-edged 
stock, bank shares may be enhanced in value and 
also, possibly, in yield by improved industrial con- 
ditions. In bad times they will suffer no more 
than gilt-edged and much less than any security 
dependent upon industrial prosperity. 

The feature of the half-yearly statements of 
accounts by the banks, is the all-round expansion 
in activity which they disclose. Not only are 
deposits higher, but there has been considerable 
expansion in discounts and advances, and some- 
thing of a halt in the ever-increasing volume of 
investment holdings. This improved activity is 
likely to continue, especially in view of the 
Treasury’s policy of credit expansion and at the 
end of the year the profits of the banks, whether 
openly disclosed or not, must show a considerable 
advance on those for 1935. This, of course, does 
not mean an advance in the dividend rates, but at 
least the banks will remember that in some cases, 
that of Lloyds in particular, shareholders have had 
to bear through lower dividends their share of the 
effects of the depression and they are entitled also 
to their share of prosperity. 


Bank Share Yields 

The shares of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ give varying 
yields between about 5} and 3% per cent. according 
to the dividend rights and liability on the shares. 
Thus Lloyds £5 shares, £1 paid, return £3 16s. 6d. 
percent., ‘while the ‘‘ B”’ shares of £1 fully-paid 
carrying a maximum dividend of 5 per cent. yield 
just under 3} per cent. Both classes of the 
National Provincial partly-paid shares return 33 
per cent., while Midland partly-paid yield 
£3 14s. 6d. per cent., but the fully-paid return well 
under 34 per cent. Barclays ‘‘ A’”’ and 
shares are both fully-paid and they return 
£3 12s. 9d. and £3 10s. 9d. respectively, while 
Westminster partly-paid yield £3 14s. 3d. per cent. 
and the fully-paid £3 9s. 6d. While there is little 
to choose between all these, Lloyds Bank ‘ A ”’ 
£5 shares, £1 paid, are perhaps the most interesting 
as they give the highest return, have suffered more 


dividend fluctuation recently than the others, and 
are most deserving of some increase in the rate, 


Shareholders and Depositors 

Socialists and others who argue that dividends of 
12 and 15 per cent. on bank shares are excessive 
and ‘* should not be allowed,’’ will do well to 
remember that in the event of trouble the share. 
holders have to bear the brunt of the difficulty if 
the depositors are to be rescued ; and it is the latter 
to whom the Bank owes its first duty. Thus the 
Anglo-South American Bank’s shareholders are to 
receive no reivrn the bank’s proposed 
amalgamation with the Bank of London 2nd South 
America, the whole of the purchase price for the 
‘* Anglo-South ”’ going to satisfy the prior claims 
of those who in 1931 came to the rescue of the 
depositors. The latter suffer no loss whatever, and 
this is a principle of British banking which rightly 
imbues confidence abroad. The Anglo-South 
American Bank’s troubles arose through the 
financing of the Chilean nitrate industry and con- 
tinued depression throughout the South American 
states, and exchange troubles and restrictions have 
allowed little in the nature of recovery. The fusion 
of the Bank’s interests with its former rival, which 
is affiliated to Lloyds Bank, not only provides 
permanent safeguard for the depositors, but it 
should do much to restore the prestige of British 
banking in the South American Continent. 
Nevertheless shareholders of the Anglo-South 
American Bank must receive sympathy for the 
sacrifice they are now called upon to make in the 
interests of the depositors. 


Booth’s Distilleries 


The mere maintenance of the dividend of 74 per 
cent. for the year by Booth’s Distilleries, the 
well-known gin distillers who acquired in 1934 
Sanderson’s *‘ Vat 69’? whiskey business, caused 
some disappointment. The company is, however, 
carrying forward over £53,000, or double the 
amount brought into the accounts. Earnings, 
therefore, which amounted to over 13 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares in 1934-35, would appear to 
have been most satisfactorily increased on the year 
and this is a more important factor in investment 
than actual dividend distribution. The shares 
stand at 28s. 9d. ex the dividend, and on the 7} per 
cent. basis they return well over 5 per cent, at this 
price. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Night Must Fall” Cambridge Theatre 
By Emlyn Williams 


DID not see the original production of this 
play, so I am in the unique position of criti- 
cising Mr. Charles Macdona’s presentation of 

it with an open mind. 


It ran, I believe, for over a year at another 
theatre, and I must confess that that thought de- 
presses me, for three reasons. First, the play is 
so loosely constructed that one is amazed at it 
holding together for so long as two hours; second, 
not one single character in it bears any relation to 
life, and third, no single incident in it could pos- 
sibly happen in any household, however crazy. 
Moreover, the author’s attempt to create an atmos- 
phere of suspense would have been laughable had 
it not been so pitiful. 


The fact remains that the British public flocked 
to this play for over a year and the audience on the 
night when I was present found it highly diverting. 
I can make no attempt at an explanation, I merely 
chronicle the facts that (a) I found it stupid and 
that (b) everybody else found it marvellous. 


Miss Ethel Griffied gave a very pretty piece of 
acting as a gullible termagant, Miss Winifred 
Oughton made an impossible character almost 
believable, Miss Patricia Hayes fought valiantly 
against a quite incredible accent and Miss Vivienne 
Bennett was as credible as she was allowed to be. 


“No! No! Nanette” London Hippodrome 


ACK WALLER’S production of ‘‘ No! No! 
Nanette ’’ at the Hippodrome is a welcome 
revival after a lapse of some ten years, and 

was received with enthusiasm by an audience to 
whom the ever popular ‘‘ Tea for Two ”’ and “ I 
want to be Happy ”’ were an excuse for “ raising 
the roof.’” The settings were lavish, the dresses 
beautiful and the chorus work most praiseworthy 
and effective. William Mollinson was aided and 
abetted in his excellent production by a most com- 
petent cast which is too large to allow individual 
mention of all but a few. 


Clifford Mollinson, brother to the producer, gave 
a first-rate performance of Billy Early. He has a 
pleasing voice, a wealth of gesture and facial ex- 
pression and considerable nimbleness and neatness 
inhis dancing. Shaun Glenville, as Jimmy Smith, 
made an admirable foil to Clifford Mollinson and 
Maidie Andrews was quite delightful as Sue Smith. 
Barbara Vernon, as Nanette, was dainty and grace- 
ful, but seemed to find the Hippodrome a little 
overwhelming when she came to sing. Phyllis 
Monkman as Lucille, could not put a foot wrong— 
both literally and metaphorically—as we have come 
to expect of so accomplished an artist, and in the 
smaller parts of Betty and Ninon, Enid Dixon-Orr 
and Lucienne Herval must not be overlooked. 


CS. 


MOTORING 


Unequal Penalties 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


N another page a letter is published from a 
correspondent who points out that he was 
recently fined two pounds and had his 

licence endorsed for travelling at forty miles an 
hour in a built-up area, whereas another offender 
in a different part of the country was let off with 
a fine of ten shillings and did not have his licence 
endorsed. Both drivers had clean licences for a 
great many years. 

This is an old complaint. Long before the present 
Road Traffic Act the scale of penalties for the com- 
paratively few offences which then existed varied 
in different towns. In fact, the scandal became 
such that motorists who drove a lot gradually got 
to know the reputation in this respect of different 
Benches. 

I have no doubt that the more ferocious magis- 
trates argued that this was a very good thing and 
that the fact that drivers took special care to save 
their pockets when passing through the area over 
which they had jurisdiction was proof of the 
correctness of their scale of punishments. 

One might as well argue that Judge Jeffreys was 
the greatest legal luminary who ever presided over 
an assize. The truth is that in nine cases out of 
ten those benches who impose the lesser penalties 
are fair and reasonable while those who impose the 
higher ones are actuated by a queer and _ inex- 
plicable form of malice. 


Discretion 


It is a little difficult to quarrel with the endorse- 
ment of licences for exceeding the thirty-mile-an- 
hour limit, because this penalty is laid down by 
statute. It is, however, so clearly too stern a 
measure in many cases that it is not surprising that 
the more reasonable magistrates exercise what dis- 
cretion they have. 

There is no doubt that the administration of the 
law regarding motorists provides the strongest 
argument for those who would replace Justices of 
the Peace by paid Stipendiaries. This is a pity, as 
in other matters unpaid magistrates with knowledge 
of local industries and conditions frequently dis- 
charge their duties with more insight than an 
outsider could possibly do. 

To give the other side of the picture, one must 
admit that magistrates with long residence in a 
district, whether paid or unpaid, presumedly know 
the roads in the neighbourhood. This knowledge 
may legitimately cause one bench to fine a de- 
linquent more heavily than another bench for what 
seems an identical offence, for the simple reason 
that, whereas both motorists may have been travel- 
ling at the same speed, one may have been doing 
so at a point known to the Bench to be particularly 
dangerous. 

Consequently, though it is common property 
that the law is being unfairly administered, it is 
difficult to suggest a remedy which would still 
allow that elasticity which is obviously necessary. 
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CINEMA 


The Case Against 
Mrs. Ames 


BY MARK FORREST 


RIALS seem to be the fashion at the moment 
in the cinemas, and the new film at the 
Carlton follows the example of Secret 

Interlude at the Tivoli, atid stages another one, or 
rather two. It has been an aphorism in the theatre 
for a long time and, doubtless, the cinema which 
follows for the most part so distressingly upon the 
theatre’s heels has appropriated it, that a trial 
scene cannot fail with an audience. That may or 
may not be true, but it is obvious that, unless 
changes are rung, audiences are going to get tired 
of seeing the same sets and listening to the same 
remarks. 


With a view possibly to avoiding this pitfall, 
The Case of Mrs, Ames provides the weirdest and 
most astonishing variation whereby the accused, on 
trial for her life, leaves the stand and proceeds to 
sum up her own case, while she strolls up and down 
the jury box, giving the various members the 
benefit of a close-up of her sorrowing face. 


Neither the State nor her own attorney object to 
this amazing conduct. The State thought she’d 
make a mess of it and her own attorney, for weighty 
reasons, wanted her electrocuted anyway; but why 
the Judge, who afterwards fines the State attorney 
five hundred dollars for contempt because he calls 
the jury a lot of idiots when they have acquitted 
Mrs. Ames, should sit calmly on his dais, his gavel 
silent, only the writers of film scenarios can tell. 


More Melodrama 


However, there it is and later, when there is a 
further glimpse of the same court as it deals with 
the guardianship of the child, Mrs. Ames dis- 
charges her own aftorney and conducts her defence 
herself. So the picture is stuffed full of court 
scenes and, if they bear any resemblance to pro- 
cedure as practised in San Francisco, then justice 
must indeed be blind. 


The part of Mrs. Ames is played by Madeleine 
Carroll and the film would have more drive to it if 
a more emotional actress had been cast for this rdle ; 
since not for the first time Madeleine Carroll gives 
a lifeless performance. As her attorney, George 
Brent makes the picture move a little faster, but he 
never succeeds in banishing the aura of artificiality 
with which the production is surrounded. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
Paula Wessely in 


“EPISODE” (A) 


Czechoslovakia’s Robin Hood “JANOSIK’’ (A) 


BROADCASTING 


Who is the 


““Average Listener ’”’ ? 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE B.B.C. is nothing if not thorough. If 
there is a brick to be dropped the bright boys 
select the biggest and most attractive one 

and drop it from the highest possible altitude. In 
the case of some people this habit might be 
attributed to a natural clumsiness, but in the case 
of the B.B.C. it is obviously intentional. The 
latest example of this propensity is the B.B.C.’s 
decision, as promulgated to the public by Mr. Cecil 
Graves, to give listeners only one hour’s broadcast 
of any given Promenade Concert. 


‘““ The average listener,’ says Mr. Graves in 
effect, ‘‘ does not wish to hear orchestral music for 
more than one hour at a time.’’ It would interest 
me to learn what Mr. Graves knows about the 
‘* average listener ’’ or what attempts he has made 
during the last ten years to find out anything about 
him. I am prepared to say that the phrase is 
absolutely meaningless and that Mr. Graves is 
quite aware that it is. 


For Music Lovers 


Let us suppose, however, that there is an 
‘* average listener ’’ and that Mr. Graves knows all 
about his tastes, his desires, his habits, his hobbies 
and his predilections. The Promenade Concerts 
are not, I suggest, designed for this person, the 
one who ‘“‘ doesn’t know much about music, you 
know,’’ but knows what he likes. The Proms. are 
designed for the people who do love music and are 
satisfied that a proportion of their licence money 
should be expended in continuing this series of 
concerts. Why on earth these people who have 
paid the piper should be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing more than half the tune only Mr. 
Graves and his friend the ‘‘ average listener ’’ can 
tell us. 


It is astonishing to me that so much muddle- 
headed thinking can go on in such a comparatively 
small building. Mr. Maschwitz’s ‘“‘ average 
listener ’’ wants a certain type of variety, Mr. 
Gielgud’s ‘* average listener ’’ wants a certain type 
of drama and Mr. Graves’ average listener wants a 
certain type of music. The astounding fact remains 
that Mr. Graves’ ‘‘average listener’’ cannot abide 
Mr. Maschwitz’s programme and Mr. Gielgud’s 
‘* average listener ’? is nauseated by Mr. Graves’ 
programmes, and so forth. 


Let this be quite clear: the ‘‘ average listener ”’ 
is a non-existent person invented by the Graves- 
Maschwitz-Gielgud combination as a cover to hide 
their abysmal ignorance of what licence-holders 
really want. As an ‘‘ average listener ’’ myself I 
protest that the sub-human programme pundits 
have no right to squander my money on pro- 
grammes which I shall not hear. 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron and made her Ministers 
shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of 
whom this story is told : 


“* Well, what’s the matter with you ?” said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his consulting room. 
“‘ Only a cold,” said the patient, timidly. 
‘* Only a cold,” said the great man ; “‘ what more do you want—the plague ?” 
I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you should immediately 
- — means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia nd bronchitis, and very often ends in 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, with a hot water 
bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am going to give you forthwith. But if 
you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 


(This is not for lazy people! ) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful of mild disinfectant 
(such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos), dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This 
must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, but it is very necessary). 
The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow 
it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 
You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen packets of this 


drug—10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 3 doses in all). This of course, is only 
for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 2 big tumblers full 
at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into hot water, or home-made 
lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling water. This can be taken instead of the 
plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your gums, several times during 
the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 
If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of ycllow vaseline acts like magic and stops the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if after two days there 
is no improvement, which ts most unlikely, there must be complications and it would be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its appearance and not for 
one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and pneumonia, but it will be found very useful 
for curing the cold before it becomes serious. ; 


The Drugs to buy :—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let your fee be—just saying 
—God bless Lady Houston. 


LH. 
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The following article by Lady Houston was eriginally published in the Saturday Review July I3th 1935 


Mr. BALDWIN’S “SHEET ANCHOR” 


By LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations ? It is a League designed by the late American 
President Wilson which the American Nation very wisely refused to have anything 
to do with— FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND—which Mr. Baldwin now a 
describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET ANCHOR” OF 
GOVERNMENT ! ! 


The Policy of the League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy their 
individuality. It is pernicious and destructive to the independence of the people— 
by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no right to do so—it 
orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern them ! The League of 
Nations is inherently Socialist, international and communistic. 

YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES NOT 
HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS ORGANISA- 
TION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF CONSERVATISM AND 

FREEDOM—AND CALLS IT THE “ SHEET ANCHOR ” OF HIS GOVERN- 
MENT—A statement I flatly contradic. THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF 
ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 


Now as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of Con- 
servatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government—let 
us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks to 
CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great reforms 
in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one can find out 
by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCH ¥which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy— 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies into the 
closest relationship with the Mother Country and— ABOVE ALL AND BEFORE 
ALL—maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the same high level that has 
always made our national will predominant and respected in the councils of Euro 
because our Navy was invincible. Conservative principles are simple but they aim 
fundamentally in preserving the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 


It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—but that is exactly 
what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes his great position 
as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where would he be to-day 
if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment—had not listened to his 
crocodile,tears a few years ago and permitted him to carry on again after they knew 
in their hearts that he had failed them and that they could not trust him and they were 
right in doubting him and wishing to get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, 
** He has done them dirty.” 

So that—as this proves—Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon Con- 
servatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and it is the 
duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS FRAUDULENT 

DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF ‘ NATIONAL ” which has basely be- 
trayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, weakening its faith, 
breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us from the humiliat- 
ing and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but he has not yet 
Hr seygd my question—What was the bribe he promised to Russia—WAS IT 
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